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+o 
THE LOST DOVE. 
BY MARION H. RAND. 
(See Plate.) 
Hark! was that the wind’s low moan Know’st thou, sweet one, where thou art? 
Through the lattice sighing? Whose fond lips caress thee? 
To my own heart, sad and lone, ) 
Mournfully replying? Now, between each passioned kiss, 
; Hearken to my chidings— 
easant thoughts with ’wildering track Madelaine, see !—what is this ’— 
O’er my soul come thronging— Lola bringeth tidings. 
What has brought these mem’ries back ? 
Whence this restless longing? Quick, untie the silken band, 
Loose the silver fetter ; 
Listen! listen, Madelaine, Part the seal with careful hand, 
Never wind came stealing Read my Oswald's letter. 


Through yon casement’s ivied pane 
Such sweet sounds revealing. While the dewy wings we rob, 
Precious, precious bearer! 





Hark! that low, sad note again Nestle here, in every throb, 
rhrough my chamber ringing— Hope and joy a sharer. 
Ope the casement, Madelaine, 
Wide the lattice flinging. Lovely Lady Genevieve, 
Innocent and loving, 
Ha! ‘tis thou, my lost, my own! What fair tales I yet might weave, 
Truant, what has kept thee ? Thy sweet nature proving. 
Te!! us whither wert thou gone 
While so long we wept thee? But there lies a winning spell 
Through those soft eyes gleaming, 
Close beside my trembling heart And thine own bright face will tell 
Tenderly I press thee— More than my poor dreaming. 
 ——— 





TERESA’S EYES. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


Teresa's eyes so brilliant are, and black, “ Black should they be,” a suffering victim spoke, 
That your own fail you at the first attack :— “If but in mourning for the hearts they’ve broke.” 
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THE WEDDING DAY. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “THE ROMAN TRAITOR;” “MARMADUKE WYVIL;” “CROMWELL ;” 
“He BRoTHERS;” &c. &c. 


Tue gray, dewy light of a soft summer morn- 
ing was stealing faintly up the eastern verge of a 
sky so cloudless and transparent, that it could 
give promise only of as fine a day as ever shone 
over the green fields and gay hawthorn hedges of 
England in the olden time. The rich and liquid 
carol of the nightingale had not yet ceased, al- 
though day had already dawned, for so dense 
were the old thorn. brakes on the hill side, and so 
massive the shadows of the great lime trees in 
the valley, that the bird of night was there often 
heard to sing the whole day long. But now he 
sang not alone, for from every leafy hedgerow 
and young coppice the music of the blackbirds 
and thrushes flowed out in gushes of clear melo- 
dy, not unpleasingly blended with the shrill 
alarums of the village cocks, and the twittering 
of the swallows under the cottage eaves. 

It was in the neighborhood of a pleasant Kent- 
ish village that all these sweet sounds were so 
rife on a June morning of the year 16—, that last 
century of the good unsophisticated times of old 
England. This village, like many others of that 
date, and some which even to this day have re- 
sisted the progress of improvement, was not built 
in two long straight lines on either side of a dull, 
dusty, treeless turnpike road; not one house in 
it glittered either with bright red brick, or flaring 
white paint—it had no park, no court-house, no 
lyceum. 

In a word, it was as unlike as possible to a mo- 
dern village anywhere ; but most unlike of all to 
a New England village. For its houses, or cot- 
tages rather, not one of which but had counted 
its hundred years, of rough hewn sand-stone, 
with thatched roofs all overgrown with moss, and 
yellow flowering stone-crop, were scattered, here 
and there, irregularly over a wide common of 
short, elastic greensward, among huge oaks that 
might well have witnessed the march of Cesar’s 
brazen legionaries. 

There were little gardens, gay with common 
flowers, the rose, the sweet pea, and the honey- 
suckle, attached to every cottage ; and to one, in 
no way distinguished from the rest, except that 
it was a little larger, and boasted an arched porch 
of curiously carved stone- work, there seemed to 
belong nearly an acre of shrubbery laid out with 
taste, and tended with unusual care. 

Still, had it not been for the square ivy tower 
of the old gray, weather-beaten church, which 
rose hard by it behind a screen of aged yew trees, 
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3 which almost hid its wolt-toothed, Saxon arch- 
> way from the traveler on the narrow and little 
> frequented road, there would have been nothing 


to mark it as the vicarage so humble was it if 
regarded as the abode, which indeed it was, of a 
gentleman and scholar. 

Beyond the common and its straggling village, 
covering all the level ground to the foot of a bare, 
downlike green hill, the highest summit of which 
was crowned by the ruins of an old tower of the 
Norman era, which had probably been disman- 
tled during the bloody wars of the Roses, lay a 
wide woodland park, or chase, parts of which 
were still thick with almost primeval forest, 
which parts were opened to the sun in grassy 
glades and broad velvet lawns. 

The manor house was not visible, either from 
the village or from any point of the road, until it 
scaled the brow of the hill under the very shadow 
of the old keep, which had been erected probably 
to command it. If he paused there, the wayfarer 
could just discern the glimpse of a gray, slated 
roof, and the tall stacks of curiously wrought 
chimneys among the thick black woods, and the 
quiet waters which surrounded the hall. 

At about a mile’s distance from the house a 
pair of heavy, rustic gates, flanked by a lodge or 
gate-house, as it was then termed, gave admission 
into the grounds; but even there the eye gained 
little access to the interior of the demesnes, so 
suddenly, and with so abrupt a turn did the ave- 
nue disappear amid the woodlands. 

Everywhere else the chase was encircled by an 
old wall of brick, so old, indeed, that it had lost 
every shade of its natural hue, with a heavy para- 
pet and batilement, all overrun with masses of 


} ivy, which must have been growing there for 


> of luxuriance. 


centuries ere it could have attained such a degree 
Other entrance there was none to 


> the guarded precincts, except by one small postern 
} door, which opened into the church, and was 
> flanked on the right handyas you looked north- 


ward to the hill, by the dark woods of what was 
called the home-park. 

Early as was the hour, even for those indus- 
trious and matutinal days, when the very mag- 
nates of the land were not too Juxurious to rise 
nearly with the sun, the village was astir. Al- 
most before it was light the old sexton had been 
seen halting across the green towards the church- 
yard gate, followed by the half dozen handsome, 
athletic youths who were known through all the 
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country round as the bell-ringers of Melcombe 
Regis. 

And ere the first rays of the sun had tinged the 
few fleecy clouds, which floated motionless in the 
still atmosphere, with guld and amber, the quick 
and merry chime of a festive peal had aroused 
the heaviest of the village sleepers from their 
protracted slumbers. 

When the light streamed down long and level 
through the gap in the eastern hill top, and 
changed the panes of the cottage lattices into so 
many glittering diamonds, the villagers might be 
seen collecting in little groups, some in the gar- 
dens, or under the rustic porches of their humble 
homes, and others on the green under the fine 
old oaks, all in their best attire. Clearly it was 
a festive day—a day of joy to many. 

Yet such, alas! is the very nature of human 
happiness, that what brings bliss to one, and the 
crowning of hopes, and the full fruition of fond 
promises, is often fraught to another with grief, 
with despair, with heart-break. 

Such is—such, despite all the 
dreamers and Utopians, must be while the round 
world endures, and the law of Him who made it 
the constitution, the condition of humanity. And 
of this was that joyous morn, that day of thought- 
less, inconsiderate mirth to the many, a great 
and notable example. 

While the merry bells were yet ringing, ‘in 
the gray, square turret swinging,’’ in anticipation, 
as it seemed, of some glad event, a light and hesi- 
tating hand was laid, from within, on the latch of 
the postern door giving egress from the park into 
the churchyard, and after a moment the wicket 
was cautiously opened, and a fair face, half con- 
cealed by a hood of sea-green silk, peered forth 
as if to see that there were no spies at hand to 
comment on its forthcoming. 

It was a very fair face, of the finest Grecian 
model, with large, soft, azure eyes, and a profu- 
sion of rich, light-brown hair, tinged with that 
sunny hue which the poetic ancients were wont 
to call golden. But the fair face was now dead- 
ly pale, and the large, soft, blue eyes were dim 
and suffused, and their lids heavy, as though they 
had been weeping; and the whole frame of the 
tall and delicate girl, who, seeing herself unob- 
served, came with a quick, light step forth from 
the postern gate, trembled, visibly, either with 
present fear or with the remains of past emotion. 
Hurriedly, and looking oft behind and around her 
with a timid eye, she took her way through the 
long rank grass, which draggled more than the 
hem of her white kirtle, and among the low ridges 
which covered the nameless graves of the poor, 
until she reached the narrow path which led from 
the door of the little vestry to the low wicket 
gate of the vicarage garden. 

Into this, looking once more around her to see 
if she was observed, the young girl turned quick- 
ly, and in another moment was lost to sight 
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among the lilac bushes, and behind the trim hol- 
ly hedges of the vicar’s shrubbery. 

Early as was the hour, there was a lamp burn- 
ing in the room on the ground floor, and its faint 
yellow light, dimmed a little already by the in- 
creasing brightness of the morning, fell in long 
lines upon the turf from a glass-door, in those 
days an unusual luxury, which gave access to the 
apartment which she well knew to be occupied 
by the early student. 

At her light, hesi‘ating tap, it was opened al- 
most immediately by a tall, thin old man, wear- 
ing the bands and cassock of a priest of the 
Church of England, with a countenance of singu- 
lar power and depth, mixed with the utmost be- 
nevolence of expression. 

A shrewd observer of human nature would 
have decided at once that the owner of that coun- 
tenance must, in early life, have been a man of 
violent passions and most energetic will, and 
would perhaps have added that the mastery, 
which he had now acquired over them, had been 
gained only through suffering and sorrow. 

Now, however, all the expression of that fine, 
pale face was bland and natural benevolence, 
though as his eyes fell,upon the person of his 
youthful visitor, it instantly assumed a character 
of anxiety and astonishment, that was, in truth, 
almost painful. 

“Evelyn!’’ he exclaimed, in tones that ex- 
pressed all he felt—‘‘ is it possible !—at this hour ! 
Come in, my poor child, I was thinking of thee 
even now. Come in, dear Evelyn.’’ 

And with the words he hurried her into the 
little study, surrounded on all sides with book- 
shelves, and seated her in his own easy chair 
beside the table, on which stood the lamp by 
whose light he had been reading. 

But no tomes of grave theology, no flowers of 
classic literature had been his study; for on the 
board were scattered only a number of old let- 
ters, the paper all yellow and marbled with age, 
and the ink of the beautiful feminine Italian writ- 
ing changed to a coppery hue. But among them 
lay a miniature of ivory, of a young, fair-haired 
face of extraordinary loveliness, in which it 
would have been a dull eye indeed that could not 
trace lines of resemblance, not to be mistaken, 
to the vicar’s early visitor. 

Her eye fell on them, and recognized the face 
at once, in spite of an attempt which the old man 
made to conceal the picture among the papers. 

‘* Ah !’" she said, with a sigh and a wan smile, 
‘you were indeed thinking of me, dear Mg. Mer- 
toun. Do not put it aside—nay, do not, I be- 
seech you !’’ and laying her hand on his arm, she 
took the miniature from between his fingers and 
gazed at it in silence for some minutes. At 
length she returned it to the old man, and fixing 
her soft eyes full on his face, she said in a low 
but firm voice—‘‘ She was very unhappy.”’ 

“She was, my daughter,’’ replied the clergy- 
man, in tones which showed much more agitation 
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on his part than on that of the first speaker— 
‘*she was, but God’s mercy and her own con- 
sciousness of duty painfully performed, enabled 
her to endure her sorrows patiently, if not cheer- 
fully; and she was, blest in this at least, the 
cause of much happiness to others.’’ 

The girl's face lightened at first, and her whole 
countenance was full of earnest attention; but 
ere he had ceased speaking, it was evident that 
her thoughts were engrossed by one dominant 
idea, and that his latter words were spoken to 
ears that neither heard nor heeded him. 

As he ended, however, she again looked up 
quickly in his face, and said— 

** Duty !—duty !—are you so sure that was 
duty ?”’ 

“She thought so, at least, Evelyn; and she 
was as wise as she was good and gentle.’’ 

“*I do not know,’’ answered the girl, witha 
strong emphasis. ‘‘ Duty to make herself, and 
another beside herself, miserable for a lifetime— 
do not my own eyes look on the misery even now 
which that duty, as you call it, created? Duty 
to give herself to one man, when her heart was 
full of love for another—duty to swear before the 
altar’’— 

** Daughter,’’ the old man interrupted her, so- 
lemnly, ‘‘ she swore to nothing which she did not 
resolve to do—which, by the aid of the most 
High, she did not succeed in doing. If that self- 
sacrifice, in this world, be duty, then was it duty 
to which she devoted’’— 

“Two victims!’’ the girl interrupted him. 
“Herself, perhaps, she was justified in devoting, 
another she had no right to condemn to life-long 
anguish.”’ 

“ Evelyn !—Evelyn !—I grieve to see you thus; 
I had hoped you were resigned—contenied. Tell 
me, what means this passion—this strange visit, 
80 untimely, on your wedding morning ?”’ 

“* Ay!’’ she exclaimed, putting her hands up to 
her forehead and parting the rich curls of hair 
which had fallen forward a little over her eyes. 
* Ay! that is it, my wedding morning! But I 
have no time to lose, father—not a moment—it 
may be they have missed me already. I stole 
away while the girls were in the gardens gather- 
ing my bridal wreath ; for they have guarded me 
of late that I should not consult with you.”’ 

** My child !—my poor child! it is too late for 
consultation,’ replied the priest, sorrowfully. 
“Nothing is left to thee but to do thy duty in 
that stgte of life to which it has pleased God to 
call thee.’’ 

“* Never !’’ she answered, resolutely. ‘“‘ Never! 
I may die, but I never will be the wife of An- 
drew Mildmay !”’ : 

‘*Why did you then consent, Evelyn ?—and 
whence this late repugnance ¢”’ 

“They have deceived me—liedto me! Icon- 
sented; and what consent is that wrung from a 
helpless girl by persecution such as I have suf- 
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fered ?—it is that they swore to me Henry Fitz- 
osborne was no longer of the living.’’ 

The old man started, vehemently moved. 
‘“* And is he,’’ he exclaimed, “ is he of the living ?”’ 

‘* At least,’’ she answered, mastering apparent- 
ly some emotion by an effort, ‘‘he is not of the 
dead. They had no tidings of his death when 
they swore to me that they knew him dead.”’ 

‘*Alas! my povr child—my sweet Evelyn, 
you but deceive yourself. There is no hope—his 
ship was lost beyond all question, upon the sa- 
vage coast of Barbary, whither even to escepe is 
to perish—no soul was saved of all its gallant 
crew. There is no hope! They have not de- 
ceived you.”’ 

“There are no tidings, it may be, that a soul 
was saved—but this I now know, that there are 
none that all were lost, and he, above all, as they 
swore to me.”’ 

“Ts it your last stay, my Evelyn? Alas, it is 
a frail one. And they, I fear, who told you this, 
are no true friends to you.”’ 

“The truest, since they have saved me from 
the guilt of perjury. Who shall save those who 
swore that they knew him dead ?”’ 

“Tt was a pious fraud, my daughter. There 
was no doubt, not a shadow of it, that he perislied 
with the rest; and that they were well assured 
of, who swore as they did, hoping so to spare you 
years of that hope deferred which maketh the 
soul sick unto death. You must be patient, 
Evelyn.”’ 

“‘ Patient !—I have been patient till patience 
hath become a crime, and rebellion virtue and 
piety. Is this your piety—yours, Norman Mer- 
toun? Have you grown so much into the fashion 
of the time?—have you so far contracted the 
doctrines of our court and king, that you can 
lend your sanction to such juggling? A pious 
fraud! Heaven save the mark, I shall hear you 
preach next, I suppose, on mental reservation, 
and no faith to be kept with unbelievers.’’ 

he thin, pale cheek of the old man flushed 
fiery red at her reproach, and he replied, sorrow- 
fully— 

“You do me wrong—you do me great wrong, 
Evelyn.”’ 

“Say, rather, you do yourself great wrong, 
Mr. Mertoun. But hear me, I have but ten 
words to say, and scarcely time to say them. 
You know all that has befallen me from my cra- 
dle—you know, no one so well as you, all that my 
mother, my sweet, sainted, suffered—you know, 
Mr. Mertoun, all that you suffer now for love of 
that angel, whom the tyranny of others, and her 
own misimagined sense of duty, severed you while 
on earth. Shall you be joined in Heaven? Man 
cannot answer that; and if he could, it is a weary 
time to wait, for who loathes earth and pants to 
die as others pray to live? You know—for in 
your hearing was it uttered—that her last en- 
treaty was that her Evelyn, unhappy I, never 
should be compelled or solicited to wed a man 
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whom I loved not. You know—for in your pre- 
sence was it signed—that not she only, but my 
father also, were consenting to my betrothal with 
Henry Fitzosborne. Knowing all this—knowing 
that the tidings of his death are a false pretext 
for hurrying on this hateful union—knowing that 
I detest the man to whom they are about to wed 
me—knowing all this, 1 ask yd, Norman Mer- 
toun—you, my dead mother’s lover—you, who 
should have been my father, can you, and will 
you save me from these detested nuptials ?’’ 

“* Evelyn, I cannot.’’ 

“‘ Remember this, he is not dead. If he return 
in life and claim me, had I, not one, but twenty 
living husbands, I will leave all and cleave unto 
him only. In God’s eyes he is my husband— 
man cannot put us asunder.’’ 

“One word, Evelyn. Is he alive ?’’ 

“‘ As God is my judge, I believe he is.’ 

“Can you prove it?”’ 

** Now, I cannot.’’ 

There was a pause—a long, breathless, agoniz- 
ing pause. It was broken, at length, by the 
young girl asking, again— 

** Can you save me ?”’ 

“ Alas!’’ he answered, “ I cannot.”’ 

“Then I will save myself,’’ she replied, aris- 
ing to go. ‘ But first tell me, will not a contract, 
signed and sealed between two parties, and the 
parents of those parties, suffice to bar the so- 
lemnization of another marriage ?”’ 

“Tf both the parties were in life, present, and 
willing, assuredly it would.’’ 

“* And not otherwise ?”’ 

“‘T fear, not otherwise.”’ 

“You fear !”’ 

“* Alas, Evelyn, I am certain.’ 

“And were those two parties of the contract 
present, and willing, would you unite them, in 
despite of man’s forbidding ?”’ 

“If there were no just impediment, it were my 
duty so to do—I could not refuse.’’ 

“‘ God help me, then, as I will help myself,’’ 
she added. “‘And now, Mr. Mertoun, forget 
that I have visited you this morning, and re- 
member all that you said this morning ;—and 
now, farewell, and God bless you, and pray for 
me—pray for me,I do beseech you, for on the 
next three hours, and what in them falls out, 
rests all my hopes of happiness on this side Hea- 
ven.”’ 

“‘ Farewell, my child, and may God bless you. 
Most surely will I pray for you, and that with 
my whole soul, child of my buried love—but oh ! 
for my sake, Evelyn, and for God's sake, do no- 
thing rashly.”’ 

““ At least,’’ she replied, “I will do nothing 
wrongly ;’’ and she pressed her soft, warm lips 
upon the white brow of the ‘old priest, and leav- 
ing his study without another word, hurried 
across the churchyard homeward. 

Hour after hour passed, and still the merry 
peals rang gayly out from the old gray tower; 
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and as the day wore onward towards noon, the 
village girls, with garlands on their heads and 
poseys in their bosoms, might be seen gathering 
in a gay circle round the old arch of the village 
church: and the young peasantry, all in their 
best array, were collecting on the green without, 
while ever and anon, on horseback or on foot, 
the yeomanry of the neighborhood and the re- 
tainers of the family came thronging in to swell 
the jovial concourse. 

At length high noon clanged from the turret, 
and ere long on the outskirts of the crowd, under 
the huge old oaks, the cry was heard, ‘‘ They 
are coming !’’ and shortly afterwards the roll of 
wheels and the thick trampling of horse-hoofs 
announced the bridal company. 

A train of mounted servants in green coats, 
with white favors at their button-holes and in 
their hats, led the van, and then a choice band of 
the young gentry of the neighborhood, splendidly 
horsed and gorgeously attired, rode gallantly 
along, the escort of the bride. Twoof the heavy 
lumbering carriages of the day followed, the fore- 
most carrying the lovely Evelyn de Lacy, with 
her attendant maidens, radiant in beauty, and 
resplendent with many veils and orange wreaths, 
and all the bright paraphernalia emblematical of 
maiden purity and nuptial promise. In the se- 
cond sat, téte-a-téte, the stern old baronet, Wal- 
ter de Lacy, and the intended husband of his 
sweet Evelyn, the young Lord Andrew Mildmay. 
He was a heavy, cqarse, dull-looking man, whose 
splendid garb sat ill on his ungainly figure—but 
coarse and heavy as were his form and face, the 
mind within was yet coarser and more earthy. 

And men, even the rude peasantry, muttered 
among themselves that it was foul shame, and 
girls shuddered as they thought of the surrender, 
the sacrifice of a creature so pre-eminently, spi- 
ritually lovely, to so mere an animal as the Lord 
Andrew Mildmay. And one or two ofthe better 
class of yeomanry might have been heard mut- 
tering among themselves that it would have been 
a bitter day for Henry F.tzosborne, had he been 
of the living. 

** And who says he is not of the living ?’’ cried 
a loud cheery voice, just as the cavalcade came 
up to the church-gates. 

“Why all the world says so, Jim Fairfax,’ 
replied one of th. first speakers. 

“Then all the world lies!’’ answered the 
other, a fine, stout, well-made young man ; “and 
you'll see as much ere the day bean hour older.”’ 

“ Hush !—hush!—the bride!—sweet Mistress 
Evelyn, God bless her !”’ 

Then rose a loud and hearty cheer, to which 
the fair young girl responded by a bow of her 
graceful head, with the color flashing crimson to 
brow, cheek, and neck, as she mounted the steps 
to the church door, where the good vicar awaited 
her anxiously with a wondering and wistful eye. 

But, though she had become quite pale again, 
no traces of that strong emotion which had so 
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shaken her in the morning was now visible; she 
was the calmest, and, though gravest, the most 
self-possessed of the party. But Mertoun ob- 
served that she cast no glance towards the bride- 
groom, nor none towards her father, as, in the 
midst of her fair bride-maidens, she ascended the 
old chancel overhung by the bannered trophies 
of her house. 

And now the parties were assembled around 
God's holy altar, and the solemn ceremonial was 
commenced. 


‘ 
‘ 


; 


Still Evelyn’s eye was calm, and her manner > 


steady and resolute ; though, as the service pro- 
ceeded, the old vicar might perceive that she 
looked eagerly and often toward the door, round 
which the village throng had gathered in dense 
ranks. 

Impressed with an idea that she desired, he 


knew not why, to protract the time, the good old , 


man read slowly; and wondrously impressive 
were the words of that most beautiful and touch- 
ing ceremonial, as recited by the clear and so- 
norous tones of Norman Mertoun’s voice. 

Still sentence after sentence proceeded ; and 
if she had expected any interruption, none came, 
and Evelyn’s eye began to assume a wild and 
terrified expression. 

Now he had reached the solemn adjuration, 
and marvelously powerful and striking was the 
emphasis of his voice as he pronounced aloud the 
words, “‘ Let him now speak, or else hereafter 
forever hold his peace !’’ 

He paused ; and there was a deep and breath- 
less silence, and every heart appeared to recoil 
on itself, trembling and expectant. 

Ere he had time to resume the ceremonial, 


“The outmost crowd had heard a sound, 
Like horse’s hoof on hardened ground ;” 


and instantly a wild and thrice repeated cheer 
hailed the new comer. The quick step of a 
clanging boot and spur on the pavement followed, 
the crowd opened, and in the archway, thinner 
and darker than he was wont to look of yore, but 
in full life and strength, Henry Fitzosborne stood 
alone, but resolved and dauntless. 

The face of Evelyn was crimson, and she 
clasped both her hands upon her heart, as if to 
quell its throbbing, but she spake not a word. 


> forward from 


— 


Then Norman Mertoun, foresceing what was } 


about to come, repeated the solemn words he 
had just uttered; but now with a peculiar em- 
phasis that made every bosom thrill, which was 
within the reach of any human feeling. 

Then, doffing his plumed hat with his left 
hand, and stepping one full pace forward into the 
body of the church, Henry Fitzosborne lifted his 
right toward Heaven, and exclaimed, solemnly 
and slowly— 

“In the name of the Most High God, I forbid 
it! She is my wife, before God and before man 
—as such I claim her !”’ 

There was a moment of strange confusion; 
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voices were raised angrily, and hands laid upon 
sword-hilts, among the youthful partisans of 
either claimant—for now that Henry stood alive 
in the centre of his neighbors, he lacked not 
many and staunch friends—but the loud words 
of the old baronet, commanding the priest to 
proceed with the service, for that the interruption 
was of no accoufit and vain, overpowered all the 
rest. 

But at that instant, as silence was restored, 
shaking off all her maidenly fears, Evelyn step- 
ped a little forward from her bride-maidens, and 
said clearly, so that all could hear her— 

“It needs not—for I say now, that which at 
all events I should have said a few minutes later, 
I will mot have Lord Andrew Mildmay for my 
wedded husband! Witness, all men, my words; 
for I was given, by my father and my mother, 
three years since, to this man, Henry Fitzosborne, 
as his wife; and if he hold to me, him will I have, 
and none other.”’ 

At the same instant, Henry Fitzosborne stood 
the door, his steel-scabbarded 
broadsword clanging on the pavement, and now, 
for the first time, all present observed that he 
wore a foreign uniform; and the Lord Andrew 
Mildmay, bowing deeply to the lady, turned on 
his heel and moved, as if to leave the church. 

But then Sir Waltér de Lacy cried out, angri- 
ly—“ My lord!—my lord! what mean you? 
Will you do my daughter this dishonor, to leave 
her standing at the altar ?”’ 

“Faith,’’ replied he, not appearing to relish 
the idea of a contest with Fitzosborne, “ I think 
the lady has left me; and it comports not with 
my dignity to press a suit on an unwilling 
maiden.”’ 

And, without another word, he departed from 
the church, followed by his friends, and taking 
his horse, rode sullenly away to his father’s castle. 

A long conversation followed in the same study 
of the small vicarage wherein Evelyn’s morning 
visit had been paid to the good priest, and by his 
means it was chiefly, aided, it must be confessed, 
by the disclosure of strange things which were 
falling out in England, that the old baronet con- 
sented to the celebration of his daughter's nup- 
tials on the same day, with the same bridal train, 
in the same nuptial garb—with no change, in a 
word, but that of the bridegroom’s name to her 
old true love, brave and good Henry Fitzosborne. 

Scarce had they left the church, when the she- 
riff of the county, escorted by a troop of Dutch 
dragoons, and followed by the flower of the no- 
blemen and gentlemen of Kent, rode upon the 
village green, and proclaimed—James the Se- 
cond having abdicated the throne—William the 
Third, and Mary, by the grace of God, king and 
queen of Great Britain. 

The same day, and the same event gave hap- 
piness to Evelyn de Lacy and liberty to merry 
England. Long may they both enjoy the boon! 
Such was the prayer of all who loved, and they 
were all who knew, the lady. 

















GOBELIN TAPESTRY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MISS ANNA T. WILBUR. 
. 


Near the ancient habitation of the queen 
Blanche, at the south of Paris, on the banks of 
the litile river of La Bievre, which turns mills of 
every description, is situated the manufactory of 
the Gobelins. It is this name which has led into 
an error almost all those who have written upon 
their origin. ‘They have confounded it with ano- 
ther contiguous manufactory, devoted originally 
to a single color by a family of the name of Gobe- 
lin. who established it there in 1550. 

The first establishment of a manufactory of 
tapestry in France is ascribed to Henry IV. and 
Sully, but it was not until 1667 that the great 
Colbert gave to this species of manufacture a 
particular protection and an independent exist- 
ence by locating it. The minister granted also 
some privileges to Jean Glucq, proprietor of the 
neighboring manufactory, who had introduced 
into France the process of dying scarlet. The 
oversight of it was given to the celebrated Le- 
brun. It was not limited to the manufacture of 
tapestry alone; the building was peopled by 
painters, sculptors, engravers, goldsmiths, watch- 
makers, founders, lapidaries, cabinet-makers, and 
other artists and workmen of every kind, whose 
pupils and apprentices were endowed with the 
rizhis of freemen. Since the Revolution of '89, 
only tapestry has been manufactured there. Le- 
brun was also charged with the direction of the 
manufacture of Persian carpets, established at 
Chaillot, and known under the name of La Sa- 
vonnerie. 

At the Gobelins, two kinds of tapestry were 
manufactured—the basse lisse and the haute lisse, 
called thus, the one for its horizontal, the other 
for its vertical position. 

The basse lisse presented a thousand inconve- 
niences in its fabrication; and as it is the subject 
of the following story, we will not here enume- 
rate them. We will notice only the impossibility 
of the manufacturer’s seeing his own work until 
Vancarson invented an ingenious mechanism 
which improved the art; but the loss of time, the 
difficulties which presented themselves in uniting 
the part finished with that to be commenced, ren- 
dered this displacement very disadvantageous. 
In the haute lisse, the manufacturer is seated be- 
hind the warp on which the design is traced; he 
cannot from his place see the result of his labor, 
but he can come out every time he wishes to 
judge of it; and the painter who has the inspec- 
tion and oversight of the work, can inform the 
workman when he has made a mistake and give 
him an opportunity to rectify his error. 


Seuillée, feuillette.”’ 


The most ancient tapestries were manufactured 
in England and in Flanders from the cartoons of 
Raphael and of Jules Romain. They bore the 
imposing character of the style of these masters, 
but were not copied with accuracy. At present, 
however, the art of tinting has given them the 
greatest variety of colors and shades, and a 
Gobelin tapestry is a picture painted with wool. 
The illusion which the labor of these skillful 
workmen produces is complete: the hand must 
touch the picture to convince us that it is not a 
painting. In many countries, the manufacture 
of jewelry, porcelain and arms is carried to as 
great perfection as in France, but in no other 
place in the world has such tapestry been fabri- 
cated as at the Gobelins. 

Carpets as well as tapestry were introduced 
from the East in the time of the Crusades: the 
workmen who first engaged in their manufacture 
were designated by the name of Saracens. These 
tissues, executed by processes entirely different 
from those used for hangings, are highly valued 
for their durability and brilliancy. 


SOUS LA FEUILLEE, FEUILLETTE. 
’ and beneath it, “Sous la 
The pavilion of Maitre 
Gros- Robert, situated at the southern extremity 
of Paris, presented these inscriptions painted in 
enormous letters on a long sign, hanging above 
a sort of picture representing a well, over the 
mouth of which was established a huge cask, 
bestrided by a ruddy Silenus crowned with vine 
leaves and grapes, around whom lusty Cupids 
were flinging, as they sported, garlands of flow- 
ers and purple vines. ‘This pavilion presented a 
large front of three stories, each adorned with 
eight lofty casements. A flight of steps led to 
the kitchen, in which could be seen, from with- 
out, the glistening of the whole culinary arsenal. 
3efore the pavilion, in a labyrinth of trellises, 
arbors and thickets, were disposed tables and 
rustic seats. A vigilance full of order guarded 
even the first step on the glittering pavement, 
and no one of those morose idlers who at present 
people the suburbs of Paris, had ever placed his 
ragged elbow on one of the tables of Gros- Robert. 
His wife was a vigorous Fleming, glowing with 
the color of health, whom the workmen of the 
royal manufactory of tapestry and furniture call- 


“Au puits sans vin,’ 


: ed Mother Dupuis, in allusion to the inscription 
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of the sign. It was to them that the pavilion of 
the Puits sans vin owed its flourishing state ; 
they often resorted thither, in company under 
the feuillée, to discuss the contents of some 
feuillette. 

A master workman and an old soldier had just 
seated themselves in an arbor: Maitre Gros- 
Robert had served them with wine, and that of 
the best. 

“Well, my old Jacques Beauflair,’’ said the 


| 


master of the manufactory, passing his hand } 
through his red locks, “I am in a diabolical ; 


rage; I have left the manufactory! It is a per- 
fect martyrdom! I do not know what ovr di- 


rectors and superintendents are thinking of not } 


to try to discover a method of remedying this 
horrible basse lisse, which is a constant torment 
to me. 
department.”’ 

““T hope, friend Neilson,’’ returned the old 
soldier, ‘“‘you will let me see how you make 
those beautiful pictures with wool. Is it true 
that the workman does not see what he is 
doing ?”’ 

“No more, my man, than you can see the web 
of the spider which spins under the floor. I will 
explain to you how we manufacture the basse 
lisse, which is all the kind I have anything to do 
with; you will then understand the process in 
the main, and be prepared to see us use our bob- 
bins and our shuttles. The loom of the basse 
lisse is placed horizontally, like the loom of the 
weaver: when we work at it, we are obliged to 
stoop more or less over the roller in front, and 
notwithstanding certain cushions which we use, 
this often injures the breast.—Well, suppose we 
eall for a bit of cold veal and a fresh salad, which 
they will cut for us below there at the end of the 
garden? I have breakfasted but poorly, and I 
declare to you I will not again to-day set foot in 
the manufactory. I will leave the Fleming to 
do his disagreeable work alone.’’ 

Neilson struck his glass, and a little plump 
and active servant, a pretty girl of fourteen, came 
at his summons. 

*“* My child, a beautiful slice of veal and a salad 
from the garden; we will season it. Ah, here 
is one guest more. ‘Two slices of veal and a 
family salad,’’ added Neilson, rising to meet a 
young man of a fine appearance, whose hand he 
cordially pressed. 

“Well, how goes your brush to-day, my dear 
Monsieur Leandro, my noble Monsieur Valloni ?”’ 

“And your bobbins, my dear Monsieur Neil- 
son ?”’ 

“Ah, do not mention them; I have a rush of 
blood to the head !”’ 

“ And I a headache, for which your Parisian 
air alone has the secret. By night, the Pwits 
sans vin, where you are now offering me this 
charming breakfast, has for a month past present- 
ed itself to me, and I have not ceased to dream 
of vines, arbors, benches, varnished pots foaming 


And I know not why I undertook this ; 


with this delightful wine, and the wonderful 
sauces of Madame Dupuis. I have risen with 
renewed relish, and a formidable appetite which 
has conducted me directly here. I thank the fit 
of anger which has brought you here to meet me 
under the arbor. You have not breakfasted, I 
hope ?”” 

“No, I have only ordered.’’ 

“* What ?”” 

“* Simply a slice of cold veal and a salad.’’ 

‘* Have you the day before you, Monsieur Neil- 
son ?”’ 

“ Entirely, Monsieur Valloni.”’ 

“* Well, then, we will have acapital break fast.’’ 

“* Capital !’’ 

“There are three of us—conversation, appe- 
tite, gayety. I will go and dictate the bill of fare ; 
it is my turn.” 

“ As you please. Do so.” 

“This is a pleasant morning and a fortunate 
meeting. I will return.’ 

And Leandro Valioni advanced towards the 
pavilion. While he was visiting the flaming fur- 
naces and inquiring for wine with a red seal, 
Beauflair passed the palm of his hand compla- 
cently over his long mustaches, beneath which 
glistened teeth as white as those of an ogre; and 
Neilson, squaring himself on his rustic seat, 
asked— 

“Well, what says your stomach, Beauflair ?”’ 

“Hungry as a horse, my friend.’’ 

“ And I am as hungry as a wolf.”’ 

“We shall soon cure it.’’ 

“We need not fear; matters will be well ar- 
ranged.’’ 

“Tell me, Neilson—is this young man of*a 
good family? He is very young.”’ 

“« Just twenty; he is an Italian, as you might 
have recognized by his foreign accent. He is an 
artist, and if you could see his works, you would 
open your eyes as wide as at the choicest dish of 
Mother Dupuis. You cannot, perhaps, compre- 
hend all their merit—but if you knew how con- 
noisseurs speak especially of his beautiful copies 
of the great masters of the Italian school! I 
myself could tell out of a hundred paintings the 
ten best, and from what masters they are. M. 
Valloni designs for the manufactory, and often 
for my own works. Now, the indignation which 
drove me to this breakfast which is about to come 
off in such a jovial style, proceeded from my re- 
ceiving from this young artist two beautiful copies 
executed by him—the first at Parma, a Virgin 
des Cerises, after Corregio; the other at Paris, 
after a magnificent portrait by Van Dyck. Fi- 
nally I spoke to you of a massacre, and you have 
not asked me what it was.’’ 

“Oh, I have seen more than one, and very 
near,”’ said the old soldier, smiling beneath his 
mustache. 

“Well, imagine to yourself that at our frame 
of basse lisse, the picture which we are to repro- 
duce with our wools, we are forced to place under 
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the warp on which the tapestry is to be executed, } followed by his wife and two servants, their arms 


after having cut it in strips the breadth of the 
frame. And the original picture or the copy 
is thus sacrificed, though it is often worth a 
thousand times more than the reproduction ob- 
tained from it. And this is not the only in- 
convenience of this terrible basse lisse; the work 
produced, as I have told you, on the wrong side 
of the warp, gives the counter proof of the pic- 
ture. It is this which vexes me, to see all the 
directors—who ought to have more resources in 
their brain than I have in mine—let the thing go 
on without seeking to devise a method for reme- 
dying these cruel necessities, and this defect in 
the reproduction of the pictures. To see these 
miserable strips is enough to make one’s heart 
bleed. When we have to sacrifice the paintings 
of M. Boucher, of whom we are tired, with his 
river gods, his goddesses and his eternal love 
scenes, painted in his off-hand manner, we cut 
the strips without scruple as well as of the pretty 
works of Detroy and Natoire; but when we must 
lay sacrilegious hands on beautiful copies of the 
masters, lacerate them, cut them in pieces, oh! 
then I cannot contain myself—I cry out at the 
Vandalism, the barbarity of the routine which 
allows this work of destruction to goon. This 
morning, when I had the vexation of hearing 
myself asked if the Virgin des Cerises, after the 
divine Corregio, was to be cut in strips, I could 
not retain my indignation, and, with a face redder 
than my hair, resolutely preferred my complaint 
to our administrateur, the Count D’ Angevilliers. 
Upon that, I came away, saying to myself—‘ I 
must to-day go and drown my wrath and my 
cares in the depths of the Puits sans vin.’ ’’ 

Leandro Valloni came to rejoin his guests: he 
was holding in his hand an enormous roll of 
paper, four feet in length, which he placed on a 
neighboring table. 

‘“*T have been long, have I not ?"’ cried he. 

‘* Our breakfast will be so much the better,’’ 
replied Neilson. 

“« Mother Dupuis delivered up to me her whole 
kitchen, and Maitre Gros-Robert the best corner 
of his wine cellar.”’ 

‘“* Not too expensive, I hope ?”’ 

“‘ We have agreed upon the price. 
ing.”’ 

‘“M. Leandro, that great roll of paper which 
you have deposited on this little round table, is 
undoubtedly some design ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, an aquarelle,* of the size of the original, 
after a St. Sophia of the school of Sanzio. It is 
very exact. My boy has just brought it. It was 
ordered by the Count D’ Angevilliers, and I pro- 
pose to present it to the manufactory.”’ 

The artist unrolled his painting and spread it 
upon an adjoining table. After admiring it a 
moment, they left it there, for Gros-Robert ar- 
rived, bearing in triumph a smoking repast, and 


It is com- 


* A kind of painting in water colors. 


laden with dishes. 

It was a repast worthy of Gargantua; the deli- 
cacy of the viands corresponded with their abund- 
ance. Beauflair had glided his napkin under his 
chin, and, attacking the huge joints of meat, be- 
gan to fill up the void which the interminable 
complaints of Neilson had created in the depths 
of his stomach. What passed beneath his quiv- 
ering mustache was worth enumerating. He 
left Neilson to follow at his convenience, and to 
relate his troubles and his indignation to Leandro, 
to whom he swore that he would allow himself 
to be cut into quarters before putting the profane 
point of the instrument upon his Virgin des Ce- 
rises, after Corregio. 

Madame Dupuis herself arrived to season the 
beautiful salad of lettuce, holding by the long 
neck one of those fine large bottles of white 
glass with plump cheeks. 

““You will say a word, gentlemen, I know, 
upon this oil of Provence, which you will see is 
quite fresh; the neck of this little demijohn has 
never yet felt the air.’’ 

While she spoke thus, she was leaning upon 
the table where the St. Sophia was spread out. 

“Oh! the beautiful picture—the pretty little 
saint !’’ said she, admiring it with all her eyes. 

Her husband, who was bringing in the roast 
meat, struck her on the shoulder, saying—‘* And 
our salad ?’’ 

Madame Dupuis, startled by this sudden apos- 
trophe, uttered a loud cry; the bottle of oil es- 
caped from her hand and fell on the table upon 
the aquarelle, which was in an instant flooded 
with waves of oil. Hastening to pick up the re- 
mains of the glass, which fortunately had not 
torn a single place in the paper, the unfortunate 
woman cried with eagerness— 

“Oh, the clown! twelve francs worth of oil 
wasted! and the gentleman’s picture spoiled! 
So much for frightening people in this manner ! 
And a woman too!”’ 

““Oh!”’ replied Neilson, “‘ we will pay you for 
your oil, mother. But this painting—do you 
know that it was worth its weight in gold ?”’ 

“Let her alone, Neilson,’’ interrupted Lean- 
dro, calmly; ‘“‘Madame Dupuis is more dis- 
tressed at this accident than myself.’’ 

“T am indeed, my dear sir; but this brutal 

”? 

Gros-Robert knew not whither to flee. The 
painter re-established order, saying that it was 
but little work to copy it. 

Neilson hastened to pour off the oil which 
covered the aguarelle, and with which it was 
completely saturated. They hung it up with 
care to dry, then addressed themselves to the 
dishes of the second course with renewed appe- 
tite. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, Neilson looked 
to see whether the painting was dry; having 
taken it in his hands, he turned it over and over 
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with astonishment, seeming to be in deep reflec- ? ing it, while he followed the oiled design of the 


tion. From the effects of the oily substance it 
had imbibed, the painting could be seen as well 
on one side as on the other. Having again placed 
it to dry, the manufacturer struck his forehead, 
on which shone a ray of joy and triumph. 

“T believe I have it!’’ cried he, with every 
demonstration of enthusiasm. ‘‘ You must give 
up this painting to me, Monsieur Leandro, and 
lend me, you understand, lend me the original. 
Oh, Madame Dupuis,”’ cried he, addressing him- 
self to the lady, who was still bewailing her mis- 
fortune, “‘I will pay you twenty, thirty, a hun- 
dred francs for your oil! It is invaluable, It is 
nectar. It is the juice of the branch of peace! 
Oil—I will drink it like water.’’ 

“There is nothing to fear,’’ 
emptying his glass. 

In fine, the joy, the self-gratulations of Neilson 
continued through the remainder of the repast, 
which terminated with a dessert of the choicest 
kind. 

The next morning the manufacturer had a loom 
of the basse lisse conveyed to his lodging at the 
Gobelins, before the windows. There he shut 
himself up with one of his workmen, the Flem- 
ing, and prepared to make a serious trial of the 
wonderful idea which had struck him in the 
shades of the Puits sans vin. He cut his agua- 
relle into strips, and placed one of them under 
the warp upon which the tapestry was executed, 


said old Beauflair, 


being careful to place it so that the counter-proof | 


would give the true sense of the picture; as for 
the Jatter, which the young painter Valloni had 
lent to Neilson, it was suspended on a roller be- 
hind the workman, who was assisted by consult- 


n~ 


copy. 

The Fleming and his master labored by turns 
with zeal and assiduity, and we will not relate 
all the anxieties of poor Neilson while the work 
of the first strip lasted, for it was necessary to 
finish it and take it from the frame before he 
could judge of the result. 

Those employed in the manufactory were for 
along time wondering at the mysterious seclu- 
sion of the master workman. and the Fleming: 
but it was impossible to penetrate the sanctuary 
of their experiment, and no one suspected the 
efforts and trials of the enterprising manufacturer. 

Finally, the first strip finished and taken from 
the frame, what were the joy and pride of Ne’!- 
son on seeing the admirable result of his inven- 
tion—the copy was perfect and an exact counter- 
part of the original! 

The directors, artists and workmen applauded 
the admirable success of this effort of improving 
the basse lisse, though the name of its inventor 
is scarcely mentioned in the annals of art. 

The pictures were afterwards designed on var- 
nished or oiled paper for the basse lisse. Im- 
provements have since been constantly making 
in this department. 

A banquet was ordered under the arbors of the 
Puits sans vin: all the manufacturers of the 
Gobelin tapestry were present, and were over- 
whelming their comrade with lively applauses, 
when the latter, emptying his glass and pouring 
waves of oil on the first salad, uttered this singu- 
lar toast—‘‘ To the purple juice of the grape! to 


”? 


the golden juice of the olive! 
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DUSTING CUPID. 


BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


(See Plate.) 


Beware! thoughtless maiden! 
The boy-god may wing 

An arrow, well barbed, 
From his musical string; 

And should the light missile 
Thy gentle heart find, 

Oh! who wil! prove skillful, 
If wounded, to bind? 


I warn thee of danger, 
Fair maiden, so bold! 
Love’s victims are countless, 
Love’s arrows untold. 
Oh, let the dust gather 
Thick o’er his young brow, 
Till blinded the urchin 
And hidden his bow. 


——— — — eee 
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Fair Florence, the summer 
Of life hath but smiled 
On thy head, and its blossoms 
Thy footsteps beguiled. 
Peace dwells in thy bosom, 
Smiles light o’er thy face, 
And joy gives each motion 
A beautiful grace. 


Then keep thy heart, maiden; 
Retain the calm brow, 
Touched not by a ripple, 
I look upon now. 
If dust covers Cupid, 
There let it remain; 
Go all thy ways peaceful, 
And free from his chain. 























TIMOTHY PETTIGREW’S WIFE’S HUSBAND. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Continued from page 118.) 


PART IL. 


“You don't say so!’’—exclaimed Mrs. Corn- 
daffer. 

“It's true’’—said Betsey—“ as true as preach- 
in’, J tell you.”’ 

“But what sort of people could they get to 
board with them ?’’—inquired Gideon. 

**Oh! Irishmen, to be sure. Who but Irish 
would go and board with suchasthey? They 
have two Irishmen that are bricklaying up at the 
new meeting-house.’’ 

‘* Where did you hear this ?’’—asked Martin. 

‘* Why, in Manypenny’s store, this very after- 
noon. The first that told me of it was Sally 
Sawyer, as we were looking at the new ginghams. 
And, lo and behold! who should come in at the 
very nick of time, but one of them very Irish- 
men, to get something for a new shirt. And who 
should he be but Dennis O’ Harrow that helped 
with your hay harvest Jast summer. I remember 
everybody. So I ups and asks him at once, if be 
and another had not tovk boarding with the Pet- 
tigrews down at Stony Lonesome. And he al- 
luwed he had, and said the Pettigrew woman had 
sent her husband fishing about at the new build- 
ing to pick up boarders among the work people, 
and he promised them gvod fare at a dollar and a 
half a week, and beds on the kitchen floor But 
Timothy could not persuade anybody to come, so 
she sent her big boy (he having more sense than 
his father), and he picked up Dennis O’ Harrow 
and Nulty McName; and there they are. I would 
have asked Dennis what sort of victuals they got 
at their great boarding house, only I was in such 
a hurry to tell you the news. The Pettigrews 
are cutting up high, ain’t they ?’’ 


> 


‘* And why not ?’’—resumed the farmer. ‘‘ How 
can the Paddies have strength to do their work if 
they’re only half fed ?’’ 

‘* Ain't they used to half-feeding in their own 
country ?’’—said Betsey—‘‘and half the time no 
feeding at all?’’ 

‘*More’s the pity”—observed Margy. ‘‘It 
must be a terrible sight to see one’s fellow crea- 


> tures suffering for food.” 


‘* And the more reason why they should have 
plenty when they get to our country’’—said Corn- 
daffer. 

“ And still’’—continued Betsey—‘‘ as soon as 
ever they come among us, and are ten times bet- 
ter off than ever they were in their lives, the airs 
they take is unbearable.”’ 

Afier supper, when the family were taking the 
evening air in the moonlight porch, a man came 
up whom they all recognized as the identical Den- 
nis O’ Harrow—so called in the neighborhood, but 
born O'Hara. He came, as he said, to ask if 


; there would be some fall farming-work for him 


** If they have two men besides themselves’’— > 


said Mrs. Corndaffer—‘‘they must all be rather 
on short allowance, for I did not calculate on 
sending them much more than enough for their 
own family.”’ 

** True’’—said her husband—‘‘I am afraid they 
ain’t able to do justice to their boarders. Margy, 
you’ll have to increase the things. Send them as 
much more as you please, only don’t trouble me 
about it.” 

“Why, Hilary Corndaffer!'’—ejaculated Bet- 
sey Buffum, who, our readers are aware, was a 
privileged person. 

VOL. xxxvui.—15 
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when the meeting- house was finished. The 
farmer replied that he had already engaged hands 
enough for the fall, but that he knew his neighbor 
Wheatley would want some help; and to him he 
advised Dennis to apply. 

Mrs. Corndaffer asked the Irishman if it was 
true that he and another were boarding with the 
Pettigrews. 

“‘Indade and it is, then, and too true besides’’ 
—was his answer. ‘‘ But I don't know huw long 
we shall stay with ’em; for it’s only to-day that 
they gave us puddin’ without any dip to sauce it. 
So we sot waiting with our plates afore us, and 
the woman asked us ‘why we didn’t begin to 
atet’ So Nulty McName, he speaks up, and 
says—‘ We're a waiting for the dip.’ And think 
of that woman setting her arms akimbor, and say- 
ing—‘ Eh! and what would you have? Puddin’s 
good enough without dip. And either of them’s 
more than you've had a chance of in that country 
of your own, without you ate the puddin’ one day 
and the dip the next.’ ’’ 

‘* Margy’’—said the farmer—‘“‘ what is dip 
made of ?’’ 
“Oh! 

Betsey. 

‘* There is several sorts of pudding dip’’—said 

Margy, sententiously. ‘‘ The best is made of 
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melted butter, nutmeg, wine, and lemon-juice if 
you have it The second best is cream and sugar. 
The next is good milk sweetened with molasses.’’ 

‘*Well, well’’—said Corndafier—“ it’s a pity 
these worthy citizens, who have done our poor 
country the honor to come and live in it, should 
have to eat their pudding dry. So, in future, let 
the means of dip be provided for our friends at 
Stony Lonesome, that they may do justice to 
their boarders.”’ 

‘*And let it be the sort that was mentioned 
first’’—said the Irishman, laughing, as he took his 
departure 

Next day, and thenceforward, the allowance of 
the Pettigrews was increased, that ample justice 
might be Jone to their boarders; and they took 
care not to tell when their boarders left them. 

Time passed on. The Pettigrews went on as 
usual, and as usual were indu'ged in their idle- 
ness. Interdicted from the farce of borrowing 
any more at the Corndaffer house, (from whence 
they were tacitly supplied with all that was neces- 
sary to their real wants,) they commenced levy- 
ing their contributions on others of the neighbors, 
who, though they began by receiving their appli- 
cations with little civility, generally ended in com- 
plying with them at last. It was a thriving part 
of the country, and the Corndaffers (who, being 
wealthy, were very influential) had rendered ge- 
nerosity fashionable. 

Finding themselves in such good foraging 
quarters, the Pettigrews resolved not to leave 
Stony Lonesome as long as they could possibly 
stay there; and as the time seemed far distant 
«when their horses would again be required for 
** flitting,’ (as they called it.) they concluded to 
se!l them. They were all purchased by the neigh- 
bors out of compassion, not for the Pettigrews, 
but for the poor beasts, who, when well fed and 
well cared for, improved surprisingly under their 
new owners. Two were bought by the minister, 
who had been called to the brick meeting-house ; 
another by the doctor for the chair in which he 
visited his patients; and the fourth by a love- 
s:‘nitten young man to ride a courting on. 

The money received for the horses (they sold 
low) would all have been spent by Mrs. Pettigrew 
in tawdry finery, had not the big boy wisely in- 
sisted on the purchase of a cow. When their 
bricklaying was finished, the Irishmen sought 
another boarding-house; and when their departure 
became public, Mrs. Pettigrew informed her 
neighbors that she had taken boarders only be- 
cause her husband urged it, (as if poor Timothy 
had ever ventured to urge anything,) but that she 
had been obliged to dismiss them; herself and 
family finding it impossible to bemean themselves 
by associating with Irish. 

Meanwhile, the schoolmaster having gone west, 
it was thought that Timothy Pettigrew might fill 
his place pro tem., it being known that he had 
several times in his life acted in that capacity. 
And (though as an instructor he was found to be 





barely better than nothing) his pupils liked him 
very well, because he attempted no control over 
them; did not dare to punish anything; and gave 
them frequent holidays, being always wanted at 
home on washing days and scrubbing days; and 
besides was frequently sent for on pretence of his 
wife’s being sick, or the baby cross. On these 
occasions he would say—‘‘ Boys and gals, you 
may take your choice—either go home or stay 
here and play under the trees, for it’s dubious if 
I shall be back again. As wifey says—‘a man’s 
first duty is to his own family.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Corndaffer sometimes stopped in at Stony 
Lonesome, and gave its mistress much salutary 
advice as to industry and neatness, which Mrs. 
Pettigrew thought it best to take in good part (at 
least ostensibly); and indeed she sometimes acted 
upon it, so that the Corndafiers imagined they 
perceived signs of improvement. 

Mrs. Corndaffer, like all the ‘‘ neighbor wo- 
men,”’ never visited without taking with her 
some knitting or sewing, and she often spoke of 
this custom as a very excellent one, saying—‘“‘ It’s 
wonderful how much work we can get through 
when we go to spend an afternoon with a neigh- 
bor. It’s killing two birds with one stone.”’ 

One day little Sally Pettigrew came to an- 
nounce that her mother was coming to drink tea 
with Mrs. Corndaffer, and that she would bring 
her work. 

‘*Im very glad to hear that'’—said the good 
Margy. ‘‘ Tell her to mind and be here early.”’ 

Mrs. Pettigrew came about two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and did bring her work. This work 
was nothing less than candle-dipping.* She car- 
ried, in a basket, a crock of tallow, which she 
took great credit to herself for having saved. 
After removing her bonnet, and rocking awhile 
in the chair, with the basket beside her, she said 
to her wondering hostess—‘‘ You haven't got 
such a thing as a coarse aporn, have you—a bib 
aporn ?”’ 

‘*Tt’s a’most an affront to suppose I have not”’ 
—answered Mrs. Corndaffer. 

‘*T want to borrow one to save my gownd, 
while I’m greasing about at making my candles’’ 
—pursued the visitor. 

‘* Are you going to make candles here ?’’—in- 
quired the visited. 

“No, not jist here in the setting-room. I 
mean to do it in the kitchen, where all the conve- 
niences is. I s'pose I can have the use of an iron 
pot to render the tallor; and all the rest of the 
things what’s wanted for candle. dipping ?"’ 

**Oh! good gracious! oh! oh!’’—exclaimed 
Betsey Buffum, stopping her wheel, in horror. 

“This is a strange kind of business to take 
abroad’’—remarked Mrs. Corndaffer. 

‘* Well, it happens to be the only job I have in 
view for to-day’’—answered her guest. ‘‘ Haven’t 
you told me yourself that no woman should never 
lose no time when they go out a visiting, but take 
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something to be ’dustrious at all the while. So, 
now then, if all your help has had their dinners, 
and cleared up the kitchen, I'll go there and set 
in to work right off. Did you never hear that the 
sooner a thing’s begun the sooner it’s finished? I 
often say that to ‘Timothy when he puts off whip- 
ping the children, and when I’m too busy to do it 
myself,’’ 

To be brief, Mrs. Pettigrew took her work into 
the kitchen, where she and her crock of tallow 
were received with a very ill grace by the two 
hired girls, Jenny and Kitty; and with an ill- 
suppressed giggle by the boy Nace, who ran be- 
hind the door to have his laugh out with his face 
to the wall, till summoned by his mistress’s guest 
“to make up a good fire, and put on the pot for 
melting the fat, and keep himself at hand to wait 
upon her with what was wanted.”’ 

The dinner things had been washed and set in 
their places; the kitchen put in nice order; the 
girls were seated at their afternoon sewing, and 
Nace was sitting at the door and thinking about 
returning to his weeding in the garden, when Mrs. 
Pettigrew thus made her unwelcome appearance 
among them, and commenced her most inconve- 
nient business. 

While the tallow was being melted and skim- 
med, she entertained the maids by setting forth 
to them the greatness of the Loudenslager family, 
and the lowness of the Pettigrews (particularly 
her husband); and she told how the whole coun- 
try was “‘dumbfounded’’ with wonder when Miss 
Hulda Loudenslager stooped to Timothy. 

‘*T must have been bewitched’’—she proceeded 
—‘‘or I never could have bemeaned myself to 
take him, when I had so many better offers. Old 
Squire Drumbleby, who wanted me himself, 
shook his head hard when he heard of my marry- 
ing among the Pettigrews, (and Timothy above 
all,) and said that that plagued old Scotch woman 
Anny McNanny ought to be sent out of the coun- 
try (if there was any law for doing it), with her 
hovel at the cross-roads, and her black cat, and 
her red short-gown, and her witchy looks; for he 
faithfully believed she had done something to de- 
ment me, or I would never have acted so. I’ve 
often thought since, Squire Drumbleby was not 
far wrong as to Anny McNagny. Everybody 
thought her a fearful woman. She had an old 
dirty thin book without a cover, that people found 
her reading in even of Sundays. She called it 
Mockbeth, and them that had looked at it said it 
had all sorts of ’bominable receipts for witch- 
doings, so that any wicked body might learn out 
of it. And there were murders in it besides, and 
bloody ghosts. Now we all know that there has 
been such things as witches and conjurors, so 
why shouldn’t there be now? I’ve heard that 
folks who are counted quite sensible, are begin- 
ning to allow that all sorts of pow-wowing is 
coming round again, and that pow-wowing is 
true, and can be done; only they give it another 
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name, and gentlemen do it now. Nace, go and 
get me some stout rods to hang my wicks to.”’ 

Then, addressing one of the girls, she proceed- 
ed—‘‘ Jenny, I s'’pose you're always full and 
plenty of candlewick here. I didn’t bring none 
with me. Kitty, just hand me that big pan to 
strain my tallor into.”’ 

**Nace’’—said Jenny—‘‘get one of the balls 
of candlewick out of the dresser-drawer, and the 
old scissors to cut it in lengths, and bring the wo- 
man that big arthen pan.” 

The apparatus being at last arranged, Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew dipped and talked, and talked and dipped, 
till she grew tired of both. Finally, a range of 
candles very lank, and the wicks all crooked and 
unevenly clothed with tallow, might be seen stand- 
ing up to cool round the trunk of a large tree near 
the yard door. She took off her exceedingly 
greasy apron, bundled it up and threw it on a 
bench; and then made Nace bring her water to 
wash her hands, to which she added her face, on 
being informed by the boy that “considerable 
tallor had splattered up as high as her forehead.’’ 

When the washing was over, she smoothed her 
hair and her gown, and sailed back into the sit- 
ting-room, leaving Nace to clear away all the 
** muss’’ (as a New Yorker would have called it), 
and the maids to wash the utensils she had em- 
ployed in her job of candle-making. The clear- 
ing away of musses was quite as agreeable to 
Nace as any other work, so he only laughed; but 
of the maids, Kitty actually scolded, and Jenny 
almost cried, declaring that her feelings were hurt, 
and that she was not born to wait upontrash. Of 
the little toleration that the Pettigrews had ever 
experienced in the lower house of the Corndaffers, 
‘* the last link was broken.”’ 

Mrs. Pettigrew threw herself into the rocking- 
chair, complaining of fatigue, and hoping that tea 
would soon be ready. Betsey Buffum quitted her 
wheel, murmuring—‘‘I can’t stand her—I can’t 
any longer; that woman's too sickening.” So 
she went out into the porch to recover herself in 
the open air, from whence she made a transition 
into the kitchen “to hear all about her doings 
there,”? remarking, as she looked towards them— 
‘* What despisable candles !’’ 

‘The candles are no better than sluts’’—said 
Kitty—“ just like them that made ’em.’’ 

But enough of this visit, and the work that ac- 
companied it. 

Nothing unusual occurred for a week or two, 


> excepting a report heard by Betsey Buffum that 


the man Timothy was going round the neighbor- 
hood, by command of his wife, collecting dona- 
tions of calico for the purpose of making a bed- 
quilt—that is, asking for patches. And Betsey in 
some way ferreted out the fact that the foundation 
or middle piece of the projected quilt was a small 
bright-colored cotton shawl that Mrs. Corndaffer 
had given to little Sally, and that three yards of 
pretty new calico presented as a frock for the 
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youngest child, was already cut into slips for the 
outside border; so that there was nothing more 
wanted, except patches enough to fill in the space 
between the centre and border, something for an 
inside lining, and something to put between. 





Having already thus appropriated the shawl, and | 
> want to borrow one of yours, and your best wo- 
> man’s saddle, that I may ride round and invite 


the frock pattern presented for other purposes by 
their chief benefactress, the Pettigrews (as Betsey 


opined) had not the face to come prowling for 


patches at the Corndaffer house, but they furaged 
all round about the country. Timothy not being 
clever at this or any other business, his wife took 
it out of his hands and pursued it herself, till she 
had collected a sufficient quantity, which she and 
her daughter Polly afterwards sewed together. 
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astounding, only that it was laughable—‘“‘ not the 
whole house, but just one or two rooms for the 
company to meet in, before they go to the barn 
and begin quilting. Of course you'll lend me 
your quilting-frame. And now that your husband 
has persuaded us to sell all our own fine horses, I 


the folks. Betsey, I ask you now.”’ 

Betsey gave her head a toss, and set up her 
mouth without deigning a reply. 

Mrs. Corndaffer, seeing her husband coming up 


> the lane, ran out and informed him of the applica- 


tion for his barn, adding—“ It’s quite time their 


; impudence was put down.” 


It was more than suspected, from the badness of » 


some of the sewing and other evidences, that 
Timothy had been pressed into the service, and 
made to help with the patchwork. Afterwards, 
one storekeeper was teazed into giving them a 


coarse lining, and another into bestowing a layer | 


of cotton batting. 

‘* Well, well’’—said Mrs. Corndaffer, after hear- 
ing ali this—‘‘ I’m glad the Pettigrews have taken 
to anything so industrious as making a quilt.”’ 

** You'll see the upshot’’—replied Betsey. 


‘* Well, Margy’’—said the good farmer—“ and 
pray tell me how these people would get along if 
it was not for their impudence ?”’ 

‘But where’s the use of their getting along at 
all?’’—she replied. ‘‘ Why should such crea- 
tures cumber the earth ?”’ 

** Sofily, softly, Margy’’—said her husband— 


“they are human creatures after all; and every- 
} thing has its use.’’ 


The upshot came, in the person of Hulda | 


Pettigrew herself, who, afier see-sawing awhile 


in the rocking-chair, “‘to get up the steam,”’ (as | 


Betsey Buffum said afterwards.) looked full in the 
face of Mrs. Corndaffer, and uttered the inquiry— 
“You haven’t got such a thing as a barn, have 
you ?"’ 

‘*Hulda, are you a fair fool, out and out ?’’— 
exclaimed her hostess, losing all pa'ience. 

** No, | ain't, and I never was no fool no how’’ 
—was the indignant answer. ‘‘ What’s gone with 
all your politeness ?’’ 

“‘I’ve been polite long enough, and I am get- 
ting very tired’’—answered Mrs. Corndaffer. 

‘* Yes, there’s bounds to all things’’—said 
Betsey. 

‘** Weil, no matter about politeness’’—pursued 
Hulda—‘‘ that’s neither here nor there. So now 
to business. I stepped in to see if you'd lend me 
your barn next Thursday to have my quilting in?’’ 

Betsey Buffum fainted. 

** Weil, I must say’’—replied Mrs. Corndaffer 
—‘this is going on as if you never intended to 
stop. As to the barn, it’s governed altogether by 
the men folks, and I have nothing to do with it. 
But I}! tell them you want to borrow it.”’ 

“Don't, don’t !’’"—exclaimed Betsey, springing 
up from the chair on which she was lying back 
with her eyes shut. Like the fainted heroines of 
the stage, she had recovered all of herself, and in 
a few moments, without any of the usual reme- 
dies, such as cutting corset-laces, chafing hands, 
inhaling hartshorn, or smelling burnt feathers. 
**Send her away—send her away. She'll next 
ask to borrow your house.”’ 

“T was just thinking of that’’—said Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew, with effrontery that would have been 


“* They haven’t’’—answered Margy. 

** Yes’’—rejoined her husband—‘‘the use of 
the Pettigrews is to instruct all their neighbors in 
the virtue of patience, and to accustom us to the 
practising of daily acts of kindness. ’ Tis no great 
stretch of goodness to give away to people that 


} deserve it—that’s quite natural—but to be forever 


giving to a pack of worthless, forward, presuming 


} fools, who never have the grace to thank us for 


anything, (but the more they get the more they 
want,) is what I consider right down heroic, and 
far beyond the common course of nature.’’ 

** Dear Hilary’’—exclaimed his wife, admiringly 
—‘‘how you talk it off. You put me in mind of 
an oration.”’ ‘ 

“* Now I ask you’’—continued the farmer—“‘as 
these people can do nothing for themselves, what 
can we do but do for them ?”’ 

“To be sure we can’t kill them’’—said Margy. 
“T don’t think even Betsey Buffum would be 
willing to see them destroyed. ‘To be sure in 
this life we are all born to troubles, and the Pet- 
tigrews are ours.”’ 

** And now to take up the bright side’’—pur- 
sued her husband. ‘‘ As we're well off, and have 
plenty to spare, let’s bear with these people; and 
as we can get nothing else, Jet’s have all the fan 
out of them we can, and just make a laughing 
matter of it. That’s what the boys say. So 
we'll get the barn. floor cleared out, and let them 
have their quilting, and see how far they'll go.”’ 

‘* We are seeing that all the time’’—said Margy. 

**Let them run the length of their tether’’— 
said her husband. 

“They have no tether’’—answered the wife. 
“Their course will be always the same—on, and 
on, and on. Most people, if you give them an 
inch, will take an ell; but these have taken a 
thousand ells already.” 
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“‘Ivs a long lane that has no turning’’—said 
the farmer. ‘* Something will go with the Pet- 
tigrews at last.’’ 

“« Nothing ever will. They’ve found this such 
a good place, that even if they have to quit Stony 
Lonesome, they'll quarter themselves somewhere 
else in the neighborhood. No, I look to their 
being still hereabouts, and going on just the same 
when our two boys are old gray-headed men with 
grown up children ”’ 

‘*Mark my words’’—answered Corndaffer— 
“something tells me the Pettigrews will not be 
here always.” 

‘«T wish something would tell me the same, and 
tell me true”—said his wife. 

“Try my plan’’—replied the farmer—‘‘ and 
bear with them for the sport they make us.”* 

‘Troublesome neighbors that have nothing, 
and will do nothing, but want everything, may be 
sport to the men, but they’re death to the wo- 
men’’—answered Margy. ‘“ And then their im- 
pudence !”’ 

‘* That's the queerest of all’’—said Corndaffer. 
** Come, come, Margy’’—(patting her shoulder)— 
“‘let us see all this in the light of a joke. Let 
them have the use of the barn, and all that they 
want for their quilting; but don’t trouble me 
about it.’’ 

The horse was lent, and also the best woman's 
saddle; and Hulda Pettigrew rode round and in- 
vited the neighbors to her quilting. As country 
people like frolics, they all consented to come; 
though some began to hesitate, till informed that 
the entertainment was not to be at her own home, 
but at the Corndaffers, which materially altered 
the case. For their ultra goodness to the Petti- 
grews, the Corndaflers had long since been 
‘‘written down asses;’’ and such, perhaps, our 
readers will consider them. 

Having invited the guests, Hulda, when she 
rode the horse home, said, with rather more than 
her usual effrontery—‘‘ Well, Margy, and now the 
folks is all asked, and there can’t be no quilting 
without plenty of victuals, what’s to be done in 
that line ?’’ 

‘* What do you suppose ?’?’—responded Mrs. 
Corndaffer. 

** Well, I don’t know. 
lend us.” 

** Stop.—Have you not been told never again 
to say the word ‘lend?’ It’s a mockery from 
you.”” 

‘‘ Well, then, as the people are all coming, I 
shall have to borrow——”’ 

‘* Nor borrow either. As husband says, there 
can be neither lending nor borrowing when there 
is not the least chance of anything ever being re- 
turned.”’ 

“Margy, how can you be so ill-willy? 
forgetting all politeness.’’ 

‘*T’ve been polite long enough, I think.’’ 

‘Yes, but how can you stop short now, when 
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the barn’s been promised, and the horse lent, and 
I’ve been all round inviting ?”’ 

‘True enough. In dealing with such as you, 
*tis always ‘in for a penny, in for a pound.’ 
Well, what is it you want?’’ 

‘“*T shall want, of course’’—answered Hulda— 
** plenty of flour, and butier, and eggs, for cakes 
and pies and custards; and tea, and coffee, and 
sugar; and presarves both peaches and squinches ; 
and all the other articles fashionable at quiltings. 
So if you don’t let me have plenty of 'grediences 
for all them things, the quilters will have but poor 
feasting.”’ 

**They’ll have but poor feasting if I do’’—re- 
joined Mrs. Corndaffer—‘“ with such cookery as 
yours, skimping one-half the things, and wasting 
the other half.”’ 

‘** Margy, what has got into you to-day? Your 
unpoliteness is awful ?’’ 

“The short and the long of it is’’—continued 
Mrs. Corndaffer—‘‘ if this foolish nonsense must 
go on, *twill be less trouble to me, and far more 
satisfactory, to have all the things prepared in my 
own kitchen, by my own people, as if for one of 
my own quiltings.”’ 

“Well, I think it will be the easiest way’’— 
answered Hulda. ‘‘And maybe me and Polly 
will come and help, if we get time.” 

‘*No, no; for mercy’s sake, keep away—we 
shall do much better without you.’’ 

‘I’m agreed’’—replied Hulda. ‘‘ To be sure, 
there’s Jenny, and Kitty, and Nace. And if 
they’re ill-willy about having to do these things 
for my quilting, you can give each of them a new 
aporn or something for their trouble. Well, now 
all’s settled, I may as well start home.”’ 

**Do”—said Mrs. Corndaffer—‘* and remember 
that not one of you show your faces here till the 
day of the quilting, or it shall be given up yet.”’ 

‘*That’s a pretty way to talk to a Louden- 
slager’’—said Hulda Pettigrew, tossing her head, 
and slamming the gate as she went out. 

Betsey Buffum left the house; being unable, as 
she said, to live through this quilting. So she 
went to fulfil a week’s spinning at a neighbor’s, 
about five miles off; Nace driving her thither in 
the chair. 

The day came; and about one o’clock in the 
afternoon, numerous women riding on horseback 
or in various country vehicles, alighted at the 
“* upping block,’’ by the Corndaffer’s gate. They 
were duly conducted to the barn, where the quilt 
had been laid out. 

Mrs. Corndaffer had, some weeks ago, present 
ed all the females of the Pettigrew family with 
new dress patterns of nice gingham (each a dif- 
ferent figure) for their holiday wear. But only 
Polly’s had been made up; and that was done 
by herself, with a very tight back, and a very 
slack fore-body. Part of the piece intended for 
the poor baby (who seemed fated never to have a 
new frock) was made into a huge and blinding 
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sun-bonnet, which kept him crying whenever he 
had it on. And the remainder fell into use, first 
for a cloth to contain a pudding, on the surface of 
which, while boiling, it printed itself in colored 
checkers; and having performed so badly, and 
lost all its tints, it was afterwards degraded to a 
dish- cloth. 

The litle girl Sally, afraid of losing her new 
frock by some undue appropriation, hid it under 
some rubbish in a corner of the loft. Mrs. Pet- 
tigrew’s gown being yet unmade, she unjustly 
insisted on having the first wear of Polly’s; 
though obliged to put it on wrong side foremost, 
that the full front might afford space for her long 
round back, though the consequent compression 
of her chest was ‘‘awful.’’ Also the sleeve-holes 
coming in the wrong place, skewered down her 
arms; and being much ‘aller than Polly, the skirt 
was far above her ankles. No matter—‘‘ a new 
dress is a new dress ;"’ and dresses are not always 
expected to fit exactly. 

So poor Poily (but not without a stout resist- 
ance) was condemned to appear at the quilting in 
a darned and faded calico, once of all colors, and 
now of none. But she did her hair ‘‘ into some- 
thing new and strange.” 

Timothy, followed by Jem and Sally, carried 
the baby screaming under the horrid sun-bonnet ; 
of which the poor child was immediately relieved 
by Mrs. Corndaffer. 

** We've had a happening to-day’’—said Mrs. 
Pettigrew, addressing one of the neighbor wo- 
men. 

** Anything new ?”” 

“Yes, quite new; I’ve lost my oldest boy, my 
eon Hugh.”’ 

** And you here! What did he die of?” 

**He ain’t dead; he’s run away. He’s been 
threatening it some time, and wanting to go west 
and seek his fortune; being taken with a strange 
dislike to his home. So this morning, bright and 
early, we found him cleared off, before any of us 
was up; taking his bundle of clothes and his gun. 
He's only sixteen, and of course, we calculated 
on having the use of him till he was twenty-one. 
But when he got any work to do, he wanted to 
keep his wages for himself; as he had no right to 
do, being a minor. I know the law, for grand- 
father Loudenslager was a squire. Well, well, 
it’s likely we shall never see Hugh again, the un- 
feeling vagabone! Much good may it do him, 
running away like a negor, and quitting the arms 


of his family, and a happy fireside, and so forth.’’ . 


‘*Hugh is very much in the right’’—said one 
quilter to another quilter. 

The work went on; Mrs. Corndaffer perform- 
ing hostess, and Mrs. Pettigrew acting chief 
guest. The “afternoon piece’ or luncheon was 
profuse of cake and pie; and the supper (which 
was held in the large sitting. room) was profuse of 
everything; all the Corndaffers doing the honors. 

In the evening, arrived various young men and 
afew old ones. The company set in to playing 
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‘*the Priest of the Parish has lost his Consider- 
ing Cap,’’ and one or two other forfeit games. 
After which, singing was proposed. The chief 
singer of the neighborhood was Billy Boodle, a 
flourishing youth in the carpenter line. On this 
evening he appeared rather taken with Polly Pet- 
tigrew, and seemed to address to her most of his 
first song, (one at that time very fashionable in the 
country,) and she gave a sort of conscious giggle 
whenever he looked at her. It ran as follows :— 


“The first time I beheld my love, 
The stormy winds did blow; 
The hills, the dales, the valleys bright, 
Were kiverd o’er with snow. 


The evening being dark, my friend, 
Which caused me for to stray, 

And I beheld a beauty bright, 
Which stole my heart away. 


My love she’s like Diany; 
She dresses very gay ; 

Her eyes are so expressive; 
She’s elegant all day. 


Were I the king of Engoland, 
And of some high renown, 

And she for to be my equial, 
On her I'd place the crown. 


In letters bright I would indite, 
And send them o’er the sea, 

She's the beauty of this here place, my friend, 
The flower of Amerikey.” 


This choice song, illustrating the power of Ve- 
nus, or rather of Diany, was succeeded by a louder 
and bolder strain, partaking somewhat of Mars. 
We insert it for the benefit of those of our readers 
who have not, like ourselves, been so fortunate as 
to see or hear 


BUONAPARTE AT ST. HELENA. 


“ Boney’s away from his wars and his fightin’, 

And he’s gone to a place that he never took delight in; 
He may sit down and tell of the days he has seen a, 
And forlorn he may mourn in the isle of St. Helena. 


No more at St. Cloud’s he'll appear in mild splendor, 
Nor go forth with his crgwds like the great Alexander; 
He may sigh to the moon} bythe great Mount Diana, 
With his eyes on the wa that surround St. Helena. 


All you of great wealth beware of ambition, 
Something, perhaps, may happen to change your con- 
dition ; 
Be ye steadfast in time, for what’s coming ye ken not; 
Your days, perhaps, may end in the island of St. He- 
lena.”® 
“ After all’’—said Farmer Corndaffer to his 
wife—‘“‘ this quilting is nearly the same as if you 
had given it yourself in your own name. I’m 
glad of it, as it has brought the people, together.”’ 


* The way in which these words are squeezed into 
anything like a tune is “a caution.” 
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Meanwhile, the baby having become sleepy 
and fretful, Timo:hy was ordered to take him 
home, and put him to bed; Polly refusing to go 
and perform this office, finding it pleasanter to 
lose nothing of Billy Boodle. 

Billy, with a versatility that all singing gentle- 
men would do well to cultivate, was as great in 
sea songs as in love ditties and heroic melodies. 
So he gave, in fine nautical style, ‘‘the Guerrier 
and the Constitution,” to the great delight of the 
male portion of his audience, who particularly 
applauded that fine passage which is doubtless a 
historical fact— 


“ When Dacres came on board 
To deliver up his sword, 

He was loth to part with it. it looked so handy O. 
‘You may keep it’—says brave Hull: 
‘What makes you look so dull? 

Cheer up, and take a glass of good brandy 0!” 


At this moment, Timothy Pettigrew rushed in; 
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looking wild, and still carrying in his arms the 
baby, which luckily was in a deep sleep, with its 
head hanging over its father’s shoulder. Fixing 
his eyes on his consort, he exclaimed—“ Huldy ! 
wifey !”’ 

“What are you stopping the song for ?’’—was 
her reply. ‘‘Go on, Billy; don’t mind him.” 

‘“‘Hauldy, Huldy, hear me for one moment— 
please !’’ 
“* Are you a fair fool to-night ?”’ 
‘“* Not more so than common. 
me !”” 

“Speak out at once, then, and don’t keep ask- 
ing me to hear you.” 

‘*Huldy, we are grat folks now. Riches is 
come upon we Pettigrews!”’ 

**Oh, I'm so glad !”—fervently exclaimed Mrs. 
Corndaffer; starting up, and clapping her hands 
for joy. 


Huldy, do hear 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNEXPECTED VISIT. 


BY D. 


Cotone, Spear was brave and bold, 
And fond of martial glory; 
His deeds of arms need not be told 
In this familiar story: 
Enough to know 
He fought the foe 
On fields with carnage gory. 


His form was portly, tall and gay; 
His whole appearance dashing ; 
And though his hair was rather gray, 
His eyes were dark and flashing. 
Mustaches strong 
Stack out sidelong 
Like sheaves bound up for thrashing. 


He was a happy single man, 
And famous in Love’s wars, too— 
In fact, he was a partisan 
Of Cupid and of Mars too. 
Yet in his room 
He felt a gloom— 
Though pretty near the stars, too— 


Therefore he often would dine out 
Wherever he could still go— 
7T was said he visited about 
And saved his boarding bill so. 
His wine he'd quaff, 
Talk loud and laugh, 
And always took his fill so. 


One evening, he was marching home, 
A heavy shower of rain fell, 
And ere he to the house had come, 
His clothes were drenched with rain well; 
So he had soon 
Coats, pantaloon 
To doff, and then to drain well. 
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Up stairs he ran, three stories high, 
And found his room door open; 
A coal fire in the grate did lie, 
And dimly things betoken; 
But yet its light 
Was still so bright 
The gloom around was broken. 


He threw aside his cold wet clothes, 
And then his thoughts did wander 
To ladies fair, of whom he chose 
To think himself commander. 
He donned a gown 
And then sat down 
That he might calmly ponder. 


“ There’s one,” said he, “that might suit me 
As well as any other; 
But though she’s rich and young and free, 
I think I'll choose some other; 
For by the war 
I do abhor 
Her grim old wrinkled mother.” 


The colonel just then raised his eyes, 
And there sat right before him 
A person that, to his surprise, 
Resembled her he swore grim! 
’T was no mistake— 
He was awake— 
And her eyes did explore him. 


He plainly saw the large arm’d chair 
Aud her crouched down upon it; 
Her bright red shawl, drawn on with care, 
Set off her black siJk bonnet. 
Her dress was dark, 
But every mark 
Was seen distinctly on it. 
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She looked more wrinkled and more grim He, struggling, tore his long thin gown, 
Than ever he had seen her, } And partly thus released it; 
And stooped as if to jump at him, > But ere he could get further dowy, 
With eyes by wrath made keener: H The fiend behind him seized it; 
They wildly flashed; } And as the tail 
And her teeth clashed, Was rather frail, 
So fierce was her demeanor. ; The wicked demon fleeced it. 
His wondering eyes stretched open wide He rolled down to the lower floor, 
As if for better seeing, But on his feet soon scrambled ; 
And soon with horror he descried Then bounced into the nearest door, 
She was some evil being: Where ladies were assembled. 
She'd frightful paws > And there he stood 
Well armed with claws, , In dreadful mood, 
And feet with them agreeing. Q And stared around and trembled. 
> 
The colonel's heart began to quake 5 The ladies all rose up and screamed 
As if *twere made of batter; Q At such a fright external, 
And more and more his limbs would shake For in his awful plight, he seemed 
The longer he looked at her. 2 Some Beelzebub nocturnal. 
His hair arose, At length one spied 
His senses froze, Who ‘twas, and cried— 
His teeth did fairly chatter. “Good Heaven! *tis the colonel! 
At length he made a desperate spring ; “ Why, what's the matter, Colonel Spear? 
And down the stairway scampered, $ You surely cannot drunk be? 
But round his legs his gown would cling ; What is it causes you such fear? 
And keep him sorely hampered; ; I thought you were more spunky. 
It checked his flight. Oh, Heav’n! who's there? 
And like some sprite ; Why, I declare, 
Or nightmare, with him tampered. The girls have dressed our monkey.” 
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THE MAGICIAN 


BY NILLA. 
“Test me the future,” I asked of the sage; 5 Now parted forever! Alas! could it be? 
“Turn me a leaf in life’s mystical page!” ; Had I[ seen him sink down through the opening sea? 
A deep shade of sadness passed over his brow— § 
< 


“ Beware, simple maiden—oh, ask not to know!” Then changed was the vision. Decked out as a bride, 
With the lover adored standing close by my side, 

I stood by the chancel—our bridal vows spoken, 
Through life and through death to be treasured unbroken. 


Regardless of warning, and bold in my pride— 

“Tell me the future,” I eagerly cried ; 

“ Lift me the veil from the swift-coming years— 

Are they brightened by sunshine or darkened by tears?” Again I looked down on the face of the dead, 
And kissed the white cheek where the color had fled: 
Cold—cold—icy cold! death’s arrow had flown, 

And I knew from henceforth I must struggle alone. 


A frown settled deep on the brow of the sage— 
“ Maiden, Ill tarn thee life’s mystical page: 
Thou shalt taste of the joy, thou shalt drink of the woe, 


Of each pain and each pleasure thy fut shall k vr , 
? P ey acme eee Again: through the kirkyard a funeral swept 


Where a century’s dead have in sileutness slept; 
A child to its home in the grave they resign— 
I knew by the pang in my heart it was mine! 


I turned and gazed out on the billowy sea, 
Where the foam-cradied waves rocked wildly and free: 
Slowly, distinctly a ship loomed before me— 


Still near and more near until terror came o’er me. 
Swift, swift from my heart to each distant vein 


The blood flowed like ice again and again; 
Death had darkened my sunshine, and wildly in prayer 
To the sage I entreated—* In mercy, oh, spare!” 


I gazed, while a corpse, wrapped in death’s dreamless 
sleep, 

Was silently launched to the fathomless deep; 

I caught but one glance as it parted the wave 

And sank to its rest in a billowy grave. It was gone on the instant: the first word I spoke 

Disrobed the enchantment, for, lo! I awoke. 

Believe me more happy than any can deem 

To find my magician was naught but a dream. 


That face was my brother's, the twin of my birth, 
Who shared in my sorrows and shared in my mirth— 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


BY KIRK WOOD, 


Tne many gallant deeds of this admirable offi- 
cer have been, in a measure, obscured by the 
still brighter fame of his illustrious namesake, the 
commander-in-chief. ‘Though it may seem sin- 
gular, still it was his misfortune to bear a name 
rendered great by the achievements of another. 
General William A. Washington was one of the 
main stays of General Greene’s army during the 
masterly campaign in the southern department, 
in the year 1781. Greene, while he looked upon 
Henry Lee as his shield, denominated William 
Washington his sword. Let us be but apprised 
of his presence on the eve of a battle, and we 
need no more certain guarantee of brilliant actions 
upon that field. 

The subject of this sketch, the son of Bailey and 
Catharine Washington, was born in Stafford Co., 
Virginia, on the 28th of February, 1752. But 
little is known of his life previous to the break- 
ing out of the Revolution. At the commence- 
ment of the war he received a commission as 
captain of infantry in the third regiment of the 
Virginia line, and in this position acquitted him- 
self with great credit in the operations about 
New York. 

At the battle of Trenton, fought on the 26th of 
December, 1776, he highly distinguished himself 
in heading a charge upon one of the enemy’s bat- 
teries, driving their men from and securing the 
guns. On this occasion he received a wound in 
the hand. He was, in 1778, transferred to the 
dragoons, with the rank of major, and placed in 
the regiment commanded by Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Baylor. In 1779 he joined General Lin- 
coln, who was carrying on operations in the 
south. 

Having been promoted t® the command of the 
regiment, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
he, on the 23d of March, 1780, encountered Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Tarleton at Rantowles. This 
officer, who now, for the first time, had an oppor- 
tunity of feeling the weight of a charge of Wash- 
ington’s cavalry, and who was destined to meet 
him upon harder fought fields, was fortunate in be- 
ing able to make his escape after losing a portion of 
his command. Colonels White and Washington 
were, however, within afew weeks after, surprised 
by Tarleton at Monk’s Corner and Lenud’s Ferry, 
when, at the latter, it was with difficulty that 
they could save even a few of their troops. This 
stroke had well nigh proved fatal to their entire 
force. Washington, however, was free from 


blame, as upon both occasions he was but second 
in command. 

General Gates had assumed the command of the 
southern division, and after meeting with these 
terrible reverses, Washington made application 
to that officer for authority to raise and equip the 
corps anew. Gates disregarded his entreaties, 
and the consequence was that the army was 
without a proper cavalry force at the battle of 
Camden, and was completely overwhelmed by 
the enemy, sustaining a great loss both in officers 
and men. Had Washington been there with 
a regiment, there is every probability that the 
Americans would have gained the day. Gates, 
however, from the fact of having succeeded at 
Saratoga, when the work was laid out for him by 
another officer, who was robbed of his glory, 
had conceived an idea of the invincibility of Ma- 
jor-General Horatio Gates, and thought himself 
superior in abilities to every one, not even ex- 
cepting the commander-in-chief. 

In December of this year, Washington, then 
attached to the command of General Morgan, 
and just as General Greene was about succeeding 
Gates, conceived and carried into execution a 
most admirable stratagem, by which he reduced 
the fortified post at Rudgely’s. Knowing it was 
impossible, with the means in his power, to take 
the place by force, he so painted and put in posi- 
tion a log, that it had the appearance of a piece 
of artillery. He then sent word to Colonel 
Rudgely, demanding his surrender; with which 
demand he at once complied, and one hundred 
prisoners were taken without the least resistance 
whatever. 

In January, 1781, Lieutenant-Colonel Tarle- 
ton was sent, by Cornwallis, in pursuit of Gene- 
ral Morgan, who desired rather to avoid an en- 
gagement for the moment, but at last determined 
to await his approach and give him battle. On 
the morning of the 17th, he was apprised of 
the proximity of Tarleton, and made prepara- 
tions to receive him. Morgan was posted at the 
Cowpens, near the boundary line between the 
Carolinas. He threw out an advanced guard un- 
der Colonel Cunningham and Major M’ Dowell, 
who were directed, upon approach of the enemy, 
to skirmish and fall back upon the first line, 
which was formed of militia under command of 
General Pickens. The second line, stationed at 
a distance of two hundred yards in the rear of the 
first, consisted of the continentals, and Captain 
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Triplet’s and Taite’s companies of Virginia mili- 
tia, together with Captain Beatie’s Georgians, 
the whole under Lieutenant-Colonel Howard. 
The cavalry under Washington formed the re- 
serve. Previous to the engagement, Morgan ad- 
dressed his men, and in order that no confusion 
might be occasioned by the breaking of the mili- 
tia, should they be overcome by the superior 
force and discipline of the enemy, he directed 
their officers, in case they were compelled to re- 
tire, immediately to form upon the flanks of the 
second line. 

Tarleton’s advanced guard consisted of a legion 
of infantry, together with three companies of 


light infantry, the centre of the first battalion of 


the 71st, the entire 7th regiment, and the field 
pieces; and the rear, of infantry and cavalry. 
After passing Thickelle Creek, he ordered a 
portion of his cavalry to the advance, when 
coming up with the American light troops, 
the latter skirmished and gave way. Tarleton 
formed his line of battle of three bodies of in- 
fantry, separated by the field pieces—each flank 
supported by cavalry. In the rear of the left 
flank, one hundred and fifty yards, was placed 
the reserve, of one battalion of infantry and two 
hundred dragoons. 

His force advanced yntil they came up with 
Pickens’ line, which delivered its fire with dead- 
ly effect when they were within fifty yards. 
This held them in check for a short time, but 
they began again to advance, and forced the mili- 
tia to give way. The latter, however, were ral- 
lied and formed on the right and left of Howard’s 
position. The enemy still continued to push up, 
and were received in a most gallant manner by 
Howard, who stood perfectly firm, and a terrible 
contest ensued. Tarleton was here obliged to 
bring up his reserve, which gave new spirits to 
his troops. Howard, in giving an order for the 
protection of his right flank, was misunderstood, 
which caused confusion, and the line commenced 
breaking. 

Washington, on the left, after the giving way 
of the first line, gallantly charged the enemy’s 
cavalry who were coming down upon them, 
and was of the greatest assistance in protecting 
Pickens while his command was rallied. As How- 
ard's line was falling back, that officer received 
a message from Washington desiring him to fire, 
and he would at the same moment charge. Mor- 
gan now gave the word of command, when the 
troops faced about, fired, charged, and the ene- 
my was overcome in front. Washington was 
still engaged on the left with the artillery and a 
portion of the cavalry opposedtohim. Howard’s 
right was now menaced by the 7lst, and a 
portion of the cavalry advanced to the support 
of that regiment. Morgan sent one company 
to the support of Washington, and ordered 
the right battalion to fall upon the 71st, while 
three companies held secure the prisoners who 
had already been taken. These dispositions had 








the desired effect, and after some severe fighting, 
the entire British army was overcome, anf Tarle- 
ton left the field, carrying with him a few dra- 
goons, and was for some distance pursued by 
Washington. 

Towards the close of the engagement, Wash- 
ington, while charging, well nigh lost his life. 
Being far in advance of his command, and before 
he was aware of his dangerous position, he was 
surrounded by anumber of the enemy, and but for 
the timely intervention of some of his men, must 
have been killed. 

The loss of the British in this battle may be 
stated as follows: killed, sixty ; wounded, one 
hundred and twenty-four; prisoners, six hun- 
dred. Besides which, there fell into the hands 
of Morgan one hundred dragoon horses, two four 
pounder field pieces, eight hundred muskets, 
thirty-five baggage wagons, and two stand of 
colors. On the other hand, our army lost eleven 
killed and sixty-one wounded. Thus, in fifty 
minutes, did eight hundred soldiers, many of 
them raw, overcome one thousand thoroughly 
disciplined British troops, permitting but a hand- 
ful to escape. It may be readily supposed that 
so complete a victory had great effect upon the 
spirits of the army. Congress passed resolutions 
highly complimentary to the officers engaged, 
and voted medals to Morgan, Howard, and 
Washington, with swords to Pickens and Triplet. 
General Washington issued “‘orders’’ to the 
army, in which he accorded great praise to the 
victors. 

Almost immediately after this action, Morgan 
effected a junction with General Greene, who 
deemed it necessary for the time to avoid a bat- 
tle with Cornwallis. Greene, requiring a corps 
of light troops to act as a covering party during 
his retreat, and to hang about and harass the ene- 
my in his movements, selected for this purpose 
the troops under Lieutenant-Colonels Howard, 
Washington, and Lee. The command of this 
body was given to Colonel Otho H. Williams, of 
Maryland. Its duties, which were of the most 
arduous nature, were performed in a gallant man- 
ner, and on the 15th of February the army had 
posted itself upon the opposite side of the river 
Dan. Here Greenegremained until he received 
reinforcements and completed his arrangements, 
when he recrossed the Dan, and marched in the 
direction of Guilford Court House, where he 
took up his position on the morning of the 15th 
of March. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lee was thrown forward 
to feel the movements of the enemy, when he 
engaged a detachment and secured a few pri- 
soners; but upon advancing further, he found 
them in too great numbers, and was obliged to 
retire. 

Greene made disposition of his troops in the 
following order. The first line was composed 
of North Carolina militia, the right under Gene- 
ral Eaton and the left under General Butler, with 
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two pieces of artillery under Captain Singleton. 
The right wing was supported by Kirkwood’s 
Delawarians, Lynch’s riflemen, and the cavalry, 
all under Washington; the left in like manner 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell's riflemen, and 
the infantry of the legion, all under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee. The second line, which was 
formed three hundred yards in the rear of the 
first, consisted of two brigades of Virginia 
militia, the right under General Lawson, and 
the left under General Stevens. The third, four 
hundred yards in reserve, was formed upon the 
brow of the hill near the court house. The right 
of this line was composed of Hawes’ and 
Greene’s Virginia regiments, under General 
Huger; the left, of the Ist and 2d Maryland 
regiments, the former under Gunby, the latter 
under Ford, the whole commanded by Colonel 
Williams. In the centre of this last line was 
placed the remainder of the artillery. 

Captain Singleton commenced his fire, which 
was returned by the enemy, who had formed 
their line of battle, the right wing under General 
Leslie, and the left under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webster, with the artillery in the centre under 
Lieutenant M’Leod. The first battalion of 
guards under Lieutenant-Colonel Norton served 
as a support for the right, and the second, 
with one company of grenadiers under General 
O'Hara, for the left wing. Tarleton'’s dragoons 
were held in reserve. The British commander 
having made all his dispositions, advanced, 
fired one round and charged bayonets. Our 
militia, having given a few shots while the 
enemy was at a distance, were seized with a 
panic when they saw him coming down upon 
them. Many of them threw away their mus- 
kets, and the entreaties of Butler, Eaton, and 
Davie, with the threats of Lee, were of no 
avail. Almost the entire body fled. The artil- 
lery now retired to the left of the Marylanders. 
At this crisis the enemy considered victory as 
already within their grasp, and continued to 
push on, when they were attacked on their right 
and left flanks by Lee and Washington. Corn- 
wallis perceiving this, threw one regiment out to 
engage Lee, and one regiment, together with his 
light infantry and yagers, to resist Washington, 
filling up the breach by advancing the grenadiers, 
with the two battalions of the guards, which had 
formed the supports to the flanks. Lee and 
Washington fell back in good order, delivering 
their fire, until they came up with the second 
line, which gave battle in earnest. The right 
flank was supported by Washington, who or- 
dered Lynch’s riflemen to fall upon the left of 
Webster, who had to be supported by O’ Hara. 
Here Webster ordered the 33d regiment to at- 
tack Lynch, and was thereby eased. O’Hara 
charged upon the Virginians’ right wing, which 
was obliged to yield ground. 

Lee on the left nobly did his duty, and kept 
his position. When the militia on the right gave 
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way, those on the left fell back, and were not 
rallied until they came up on the left of the third 
line. Campbell’s riflemen and Lee's own legion, 
however, stood perfectly firm, and continued the 
contest against one regiment, one battalion, and 
a body of infantry and riflemen. 

The American reserve, with the artillery, 
posted in a most favorable position, was fresh 
and ready for the word of command. Webster 
having overcome the Americans of the second 
line, in his front, advanced upon the third, and 
was received by Gunby’s Maryland regiment by 
a most galling fire, which made his troops falter. 
Gunby advanced, charging bayonets, when the 
enemy was completely routed and driven from 
the field. 

Leslie, after the left of the Virginia militia 
gave way, advanced to the support of O'Hara, 
who had forced the right wing, and the combined 
forces of these two generals charged the second 
Maryland regiment of the third line. This 
regiment, panic stricken, fled, but Gunby coming 
up at the time with his men, held the enemy in 
check, and here a terrible contest ensued. Gun- 
by having his horse shot under him, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Howard assumed command. Washing- 
ton, seeing how hot was the conflict at this point, 
rushed up and charged the enemy, and Howard, 
advancing with his bayonets leveled, the British 
were completely routed. The pursuit was con- 
tinued for some distance, when Cornwallis came 
up, and Washington supposing him, from his 
appearance, to be an officer of rank, made an 
effort to secure him; but unfortunately losing 
his hat at this moment, he dismounted to recover 
it. One of his officers received a wound, and 
his horse wheeled and carried him off the ground 
without his being able to stop him. With this 
the whole command followed, supposing it inten- 
tional, and Washington was unable to give his 
orders in time to be of any avail, and his lordship 
escaped being made prisoner. 

Cornwallis had determined to gain the battle; 
let it be at any price, he cared not. According- 
ly, he opened the fire of his artillery upon the 
masses of British and Americans, causiiig an in- 
discriminate slaughter of friends and foes. The 
British were rallied at all points, and Greene, 
considering it better to preserve the advantages 
he had gained, determined to draw off his forces. 
Colonel Greene’s regiment of Virginia regulars 
were detailed as a covering party, when the main 
body retired under their protection. 

Lee had withdrawn with his party a short time 
before; Campbell, who had still continued to be 
engaged upon the left, now fell back under a 
charge from Tarleton, and left the field. Corn- 
wallis continued to attack the retreating Ameri- 
cans, but finding that they were retiring in order, 
gave up the pursuit. Greene rested his men for 
a time at a short distance, and on the following 
morning encamped by the side of Troublesome 
Creek, ten miles from the field of battle. The 
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entire loss of the American army in this engage- 
ment, in killed and wounded, was about four 
hundred. ‘l'hat of the enemy was nearly eight 
hundred. He retained the field, but he gained 
no advantages, and did not dare to follow up our 
general. 

Three days after the battle, Cornwallis com- 
menced a retreat, and was pursued by Greene 
until the 28th, when the latter yielded the chase, 
his men being much exhausted from the want of 
food and other causes. He now determined to 
advance into South Carolina, and on the 7th of 
April tock up his line of march, reaching Cam- 
den upon the 19th, in spite of the many disad- 
vantages under which he labored during his pro- 
gress. He had thought to surprise Lord Rawdon, 
who was posted at this town, but in that he was 
disappointed. He now hoped that he might be 
induced to advance from his fortified position 
and attack him; but this he did not seem dis- 
posed to do. 

However, on the morning of the 25th, Greene 
received information that the enemy was ad- 
vancing. The line of battle was soon formed, 
on the brow of Hobkirk’s Hill, in the follow- 
ing order: The right, under General Huger, 
was composed of Hawes’ and Campbell’s Vir- 
ginians, the left, under Col. Williams, con- 
sisted of Gunby’s and Ford’s Marylandera, 
with two pieces of artillery under Col. Harri- 
son, in the centre. The reserve was formed 
of two hundred and fifty North Carolina militia, 
under Col. Reid, together with Washington’s 
cavalry. Kirkwood's gallant Delawarians, who 
had been stationed in front, together with Capt. 
Smith's company, skirmished with the enemy for 
some time and then fell back in good order as 
they approached. 

Rawdon advanced in one narrow line, form- 
ed in the following manner; on the right was 
placed the sixty-third regiment, in the centre a 
body of volunteers, and on the left a corps called 
the King’s American regiment. The Irish volun- 
teers supported the right and Capt. Robertson 
the left flank. The British line was scarcely more 
than one-half the width of the American, and at 
once Greene made dispositions to ou'flank it. 
For this purpose he ordered Campbell to ad- 
vance on the right, while Ford made a similar 
movement on the left; Hawes and Gunby to 
charge bayonets in the centre, and Washington to 
fall upon his rear. All seemed to promise well, 
when Ford, gallantly pushing forward, received 
a mortal wound by which some disorder was 
created; but on they pressed. However, almost 
immediately after, Gunby’s regiment recoiled and 
fell back, whereby Ford’s men were unsupport- 
ed and gave way in like manner. Campbell's 
regiment engaged on the right, stood firm for 
some time, and at last began to falier, but were 
rallied, and again retreated. 

Hawes’ Virginia regiment was now the only 
one to stand, and this body Greene headed in 
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person, but all his efforts to regain the battle were 
useless ; the enemy pressed on, and nothing could 
hold them in check. 

During all this time Washington had been act- 
ively employed. After receiving orders to ad- 
vance he charged and turned the enemy’s left 
flank, and then pushed on that he might fall upon 
his rear. He had now secured many prisoners, 
when he found that the main body of the army 
was in confusion, and coming up in time, he saved 
the artillery by charging the enemy, who were 
just about capturing it, and brought it off the field. 
He now also served as a protection to the retreat- 
ing army, while Greene drew off his forces. ‘The 
Americans were halted at a distance of two 
miles from the field of battle, when Washington 
retraced his steps in order to gain information 
relative to the position of the enemy. He suc- 
ceeded in drawing Maj. Coffin, the commander of 
the British cavalry, into ambush, and charging 
upon his squadron they fled before him, losing 
very heavily both in killed, wounded and prison- 
ers. 

The day following, the American general fell 
back to Rugely’s mills, five miles. Gen. Greene’s 
loss in the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill amounted to 
two hundred and sixty-eight; that of the enemy 
to two hundred and fifty-eight. 

Lord Rawdon, finding that his situation had 
become somewhat critical by the commands of 
Marion and Sumter being comparatively disen- 
gaged, from the fact of the garrisons of Orange- 
burg, Fort Motte and Fort Watson having given 
way, determined to evacuate Camden, which he 
did on the 10th of May, after destroying a con- 
siderable amount of baggage and setting fire to 
many of the buildings of the town. 

The next position in which we find Washington 
distinguishing himself is at the battle of Eutaw 
Springs. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 8th 
of September of this year (1781), Gen. Greene 
advanced upon Lieut. Col. Stewart, who was 
posted in a strong position upon the left bank 
of Eutaw Creek, with a body of twenty-three 
hundred men. Preparatory to moving, Greene 
drew up his men in two lines, in the following 
manner. ‘The first was formed of North Carolina 
militia under Col. Malmedy in the centre, with 
the South Carolina militia on the right and left. 
Of this line, the right was commanded by 
Gen. Marion and the left by Gen. Pickens. The 
second was composed of continentale; the Vir- 
ginia line under Col. Campbell in the centre, with 
the North Carolina under Lieut.- Col. Ash on the 
right, and the Maryland under Lieut.-Col. How- 
ard and Major Hardman on the left. Gen. Sum- 
ner was placed in command of the right wing and 
Col. Williams of the left. With each of these 
columns were placed two field pieces, those of 
the first under Capt.- Lieut. Gaines, and those of 
the second under Capt. Browne. Washington’s 
cavalry and Kirkwood's Delawariaus were held 
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in reserve. Lieut.-Col. Lee who was detailed for 
the support of the right flank, and Col. Henderson 
for a similar duty on the left constituted, at the 
same time, the van. By eight o'clock this ad- 
vance came up with Major Coffin’s cavalry, which 
after a spirited engagement was repulsed with 
severe loss. 

Upon Stewart’s receiving the first intimation of 
the approach of the Americans, he formed his 
army in one line as follows: On the right was 
placed the third regiment ; the centre was held by 
Lieut.-Col. Cruger, with a miscellaneous com- 
mand, and the left was composed of the sixty- 
third and sixty-fourth regiments. The right wing 
was supported by Major Majoribank’s light in- 
fantry, while Major Coffin with the dragoons sup- 
ported the left. At intervals in the line were 
placed the pieces of artillery. The reserve, of 
infantry, was posted to the rear of the left flank. 

Lee, upon coming up with a body of the enemy 
who were provided with artillery, sent to Greene 
for support, when Col. Williams arrived with 
Gaines’ field-pieces, and the British van soon 
gave way. The American line came on, and Lee 
and Henderson took their proper positions, the 
former as a support to the right and the latter to 
the left flank. ‘The battle now commenced in 
earnest ; the sixty-third regiment was opposed by 
the infantry of the legion on the right, and Majori- 
banks’ light infantry was handsomely engaged by 
Henderson on the left. Our militia in the centre 
held up manfully against the combined attacks of 
a portion of Cruger’s command, together with the 
entire sixty-fourth twice their number, and it was 
not until they had fired seventeen rounds that they 
retired from the battle, having covered themselves 
with glory. The invincible spirit shown by these 
men was in a measure owing to the confidence in 
their leaders, Marion and Pickens. It hasalready 
been seen how the militia were rallied by Gen. 
Pickens some months before at the battle of Cow- 
pens. That was the first instance on record dur- 
ing the war of this description of force being 
brought to bear, after having once given way. 

Sumner with a portion of the continentals was 
immediately ordered up to take the place of the 
militia, between Lee and Henderson, who had 
continued to hold their positions on the right and 
left. 
Sumner, at once ordered his reserve to take post 
upon the left of the position. The American right 
now outflanked the enemy’s left, but our left was at 
the same time outflanked by the British right. 
Henderson was now exposed to a most galling 
fire, but his troops stood it manfully. Here Hen- 
derson was himself wounded, which circumstance 
created some confusion in the ranks, but Col. 
Wade Hampton assumed command and they-ac- 
quired renewed confidence. 

Sumner maintained his ground for some time, 
nobly fighting, but the enemy having reinforced 
their line by calling up their reserve, he was 
obliged to give way before them, when they came 
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WASHINGTON. 


Greene instantly ordered up the 
Marylanders under Williams, and the Virginians 
under Campbell, to charge upon this mass of con- 
fusion. Lee at the same time, directed Major 
Rudolph to turn the enemy’s left flank, which 
order was handsomely executed, and the different 
regiments of the British in front, fell back before 
the bayonets of Virginia and Maryland. There 
was one alone that stood firm and undismayed, 
this was the third; but resistance was vain—it 
began to falter and then retreat. A vigorous pur- 
suit was now kept up on the part of the conquering 
Americans. + 

By making a charge upon the right, as these 
movements were going forward, Washington had 
materially contributed to this happy result, but 
Majoribanks had continued to hold his strong posi- 
tion, when he was directed, with the aid of Hamp- 
ton and Kirkwood, to dislodge him. Washington 
with alacrity obeyed his orders and advanced, 


: when Hampton and Kirkwood hurried up to his 


support. He found the thicket of blackjack, 
through which it was necessary to pass before 


} reaching Majoribanks, in the direction he was 


now taking, entirely impenetrable. Majoribanks 
lay with his right almost resting upon the creek, 
and Washington finding an cpen space between 
the enemy’s flank and this stream, gave the order, 
‘* by sections to wheel to the left,’’ that he might 
get into position to pass through this space and 
come athis enemy. This necessarily placed his 
officers between their own troops and those of the 
British, and Majoribanks now poured in a terrible 
fire which mowed down our men by files. The 
officers had nearly all fallen as well, but Wash- 
ington was, however, the last man to give way 
under such circumstances. At this instant he 
was himself unhorsed, brought to the ground, and 
while attempting to disengage himself, he received 
a bayonet wound and was taken prisoner. Hamp- 
ton headed the cavalry and ‘attempted to charge, 


; but was repulsed, although the Delawarians stood 


Col. Stewart, upon seeing the advance of » 


Or 


firm. 

Notwithstanding his success, it was necessary 
for Majoribanks to fall back with the line of the 
army,a portion of whom had taken up their posi- 
tion in a brick house in the rear. Greene now 
attempted to dislodge these soldiers, but it was 
found impossible with our light field pieces to 
make an impression upon the walls. 

The American ranks now became disordered, 
by many of the soldiers entering the enemy’s 
camp and seizing upon whatever they could find 
to eat or drink. Major Coffin charged them, 
but was repulsed by Hampton, who came up at 
the time, having rallied his men, but being fired 
into by Majoribanks’ command was again obliged 
to yield. 

Greene now determined upon a retreat, and 
drawing off his forces to the first point unoccupied 
by the enemy, where water was to be had, he 
now set to work making arrangements to re- 
commence the attack in the course of a day or 
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two. Our loss in killed, wounded and missing 
amounted to five hundred and fifty, while that of 
the enemy was eleven hundred, including five 
hundred prisoners in the hands of the Americans. 
We had, however, to mourn the loss of the gal- 
lant Col. Campbell and many other valuable 
officers, besides which Gen. Pickens and Cols. 
Henderson, Washington and Howard were among 
those wounded. Upon the following night, the 
enemy retreated after destroying a portion of their 
stores, making a bonfire of several hundred mus- 
kets, some of which were loaded, and leaving 
their w@unded upon the field. Marion and Lee 
harassed them in their retreat, by falling upon 
their rear, and making repeated attacks by which 
they were sorely troubled and a number of prison- 
ers were taken. 

In speaking of Washington’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to dislodge Majoribanks from his covert, 
Lieut.-Col. Lee says: 

“‘ Human courage could not surmount the ob- 
struction which interposed, or this gallant officer 
with his intrepid corps would have triumphed.’’ 

This battle was the last in which Washington 
was engaged. After he was released there were 
no movements of importance carried on, and he 
took no active part, for Cornwallis had surren- 
dered to the main army under Gen. Washington, 
and the whole country looked forward to a peace, 
which followed some months subsequently. 

In 1782, Col. Washington was married to Miss 
Elliot, of Charleston, near which city he soon 
afterwards removed. 
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He was elected a member of the Legislature of 
South Carolina, and afterwards solicited to be- 
come a candidate for the governorship of the state, 
bat this he declined. 

In the year 1798, when the country was threat- 
ened with a war with France, and Gen. Washing- 
ton was placed in command of the army, with 
power to nominate his officers, he selected Col. 
Washington for the post of brigadier-general. Ina 
letter to the secretary of war, dated Dec. 16, 1798, 
the commander-in-chief suggests that to Briga- 
dier-General Washington be given the direction 
of military affairs in South Carolina and Georgia. 

The last ten years of his life were free from 
the turmoil of public business, and were spent in 
the enjoyment of that ease to which his services 
and his circumstances entitled him—possessing 
the respect of all those who knew him. He died 
on the 6th of March, 1810, leaving, besides his 
wife, a son and a daughter. 

Upon occasion of his death, the American Re- 
volution Society, of South Carolina, adopted a 
series of resolutions, in which he was spoken of as: 

‘* Modest without timidity, generous without 
extravagance, brave without rashness, and disin- 
terested without austerity ; which imparted firm- 
ness to his conduct, and mildness to his manners ; 
solidity to his judgment, and boldness to his 
achievements: which armed him with an equan- 
imity unalterable by the frowns of adversity, or 
the smiles of fortune, and steadiness of soul not 
to be subdued by the disasters of defeat, or elated 
by the triumphs of victory.”’ 
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FAREWELL.—TO 


BY “LILY oF 


FAREWELL! farewell !—thou hast dared to forsake me ; 
Farewell !—thou canst go now and seek other love ; 
Once thou didst swear let whatever o'ertake thee, 
Stull thou wouldst love me all others above. 
Is itso? No! No! No! 
Farewell,—Farewell ! 


Thou hast deceived me in loving another, 
Yet thou didst say that twas I, only I ;— 
First J respected, then loved as a brother, 
Now for that love I would e’en dare to die. 
So with you? No, not true! 
Farewell,—Farewell! 


Like as the dove, when it hears its mate cooing, 
Flies to relieve, or, perchance, add a joy, 
So flew my young heart to thine by thy wooing,— 
Ah, didst thou win, but that thou mightst destroy ? 
So ‘twould seem,— Fearful dream! 
Farewell,—Farewell! 


Like as the serpent doth twine round its prey first, 
Ere with its fangs it doth strike to the heart, 


— 
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A FALSE ONE. 
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So with thy false arts thou opened the way first, 
Ere thou didst send forth the poisonous dart. 
Saw you it,—Whiere it hit? 

Farewell,—Farewell! 


Oft, as I wander alone and forsaken, 
Does thy loved image arise to my view— 
Ah! ‘tis as dear now, as when first it was taken, 
If he, the owner, had only proved true.~ 
False thou art! Broke my heart! 
Farewell,—Farewell! 


When I am gone and the green grass grows o’er me, 
Still will my spirit be hov’ring ’round thee; 
Though thou mayst never, no, never deplore me, 
Yet thy own guardian angel I'll be. 
Love thee still,—Ever will! 
Farewell,— Farewell! 


And when death’s summons doth cal! thee forever, 
When to earth’s scenes thou must e’er bid farewell, 
Then shall our spirits unite ne’er to sever— 
I will go with thee where’er thou dost dwell. 
Then we'll meet,—Ill thee greet! 
Farewell,—Farewell ! 














THE TREASURY. 


DIVINE POWER AS SEEN IN THE PHENOMENA 
OF LIFE. 


(A FRAGMENT.) 


BY RT. REV. ALONZO POTTER, D. D. 


WHEN we would unfold the greatness of the Creator’s 
power, we usually resort to Astronomy. We go to the 
vast spaces which he has peopled with planetary and 
central orbs—we ascend in thought from system to sys- 
tem, stretching one above and beyond another, until we 
gain a point so distant that the interval seems to con- 
found all our conceptions; and then we think of the 
mighty masses which he has thus poised over empty 
nothing—of those suns and system ever occupying their 
appointed places, and wheeling their courses unshaken 
through the void immense. And these I admit are sub- 
lime and impressive views. But I am by no means sure 
that the operations of life do not afford views quite as 
impressive; and even if they be deemed less impressive, 
I am strongly inclined to think that they will prove to 
be more in keeping with the true character of God, and 
more propitious to our own best welfare. It should 
never be forgotten that the power of God is something 
more than mere force—mere physical potency. The 
Creator and Upholder of all things is not merely a great 
mechanician or engineer, a Being whose highest power 
is manifested in feats of more than Herculean or gigan- 
tic strength, in upheaving vast masses of matter or over- 
coming great physical resistance. God is a spirit, an 
intelligent, forecasting moral being, who deals not only 
with matter but with mind, and who aims to render both 
alike significant of glory and beauty, and both alike sub- 
servient to good. The power of such a being is evinced 
in overcoming mental and moral as well as physical 
difficulties—in the multitudinous objects and relations 
which he keeps ever in view—in the complicated and 
various creations of his mind and will—in the dignity of 
the results attained. Is there not, then, power displayed 
in organizing a living, breathing, sentient being, though 
it be as small as the smallest animalcule—a being who 
has matter, and matter perfectly arranged and disposed, 
uniform and unerring in all its movements, but who has 
also something higher than matter—who has life, and 
perhaps feeling—who is endowed with an inward sub- 
jective principle, which organizes its constituent par- 
ticles, transforms them from dead matter into living sub- 
stance, and carries them forward in a round of changes 
more complicated and curious than any which transpire 
in the observed motions of the spheres? 

In conceiving of God, we should beware of views 
too anthropomorphical—views that liken him too much 
to frail and finite man. Because we can take in great 
spaces with our eye more quickly and readily than ex- 
ceedingly small ones, is such the case with God? Be- 
cause to us it would be diffieult to raise great weights, 
or project them far into space, or impress upon them 
perpetual motion, is it therefore difficult for the Almighty ? 
Because our minds stagger and are confounded when 
we think of the immeasurable distance of some of the 
fixed stars and of the hosts, countless to us, which he 
hath marshaled in the sky, calling them all by their 
names, is it thus with Him whose greatness is unsearch- 


able, whose power is past finding out? To a Being 
truly infinite, boundless in his presence and in his per- 
vading energy, great and small, heavy and light, can be 
of no account in acting. As with him a thousand years 
are as one day, and one day as a thousand years, so 
with him a thousand miles, a thousand leagues, a thou- 
sand million of miles, must be as one mile. as one foot, 
as one inch, as one-tenth or one-thousandth of an inch; 
that is, it must be as easy for him to work within the 
compass of one of these spaces as of the other, and as 
easy for hiin to employ and unfold therein all his Om- 
nipotence. Deum sempiternum, said Linnzeus, when he 
had been studying the wonders of microscopic life; De- 
um sempiternum, et omniscium, et omnipotentem, a tergo 
It is the language of high 
No being so small 


transeuntem vidi et obstuput. 
philosophy as well as of lowly piety. 
that he is not a mirror large enough to reflect the glo- 
rious image and power of Him that made it; no space 
so vast that it cannot be filled, and more than filled, with 
the immensity of the Creator’s handiwork. 

But if in our conceptions of God we are too much dis- 
posed to liken him to man, by limiting and cireumscrib- 
ing his power, we are sometimes prone to degrade him 
even below man—to employ principles in estimating his 
character or works, which we should refuse to apply to 
man, whose strength is weakness, and who hasteneth to 
decay. Those conceptions which were borrowed from 
man and transferred to God in the infancy of society, 
when physical strength and prowess constituted the 
highest distinctions, those conceptions ofien remain at- 
tached to his divine character after we have withdrawn 
them from his erring creatures. How is it when we 
look at our fellow men, especially those who occupy the 
high places of the world? Do we measure their powers 
by the masses they can lift, or the distances through 
which they can project those masses? Take him who 
in some respects makes the nearest approach to creative 
efforts, and who is therefore called the Poet or Maker— 
do we estimate his power by the length of the epic poem 
he writes? or by the extent of territory over which the 
scene of itis laid? Or take the Painter—do we admire 
his power in proportion to the square feet of canvas 
which he has contrived to cover? Or the great Sculp- 
tor. he who can make the marble breathe and speak, and 
embody tales of heart thrilling power—do we appreciate 
him by the number of cubic yards of stone which he has 
hewn into shape? When he takes a shapeless mass and 
proposes to extract from it a speaking form, he employs 
a coarser hand and a stronger arm to clear off the su- 
perfluous material; his own power and mastery are to 
be employed in drawing the finer lines, in rounding and 
delineating a muscle, in developing and elaborating a 
vein or artery. Think not, then, that we do justice to 
God when we represent him as delighting most in vast 
distances, or in attaining to mere mechanical results. 
Within the compass of a dew-drop, where we find mil- 
lions of living and rejoicing beings, God may have dis- 
played a greatness of wonder-working power, which 
the astronomer cannot find with his far-reaching tube in 
all yonder heavens—for nowhere there, with telescope 
of mightiest range, has he discovered one living being; 
one being organized and endowed with the mysterious 
and wonder-working power of life; one being that is 
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born and lives and desires and fears, pursues and is pur- 
sued, and at length dies, and thus enacts a history of 
deeper and more incomprehensible interest than was 
ever celebrated by the music of the spheres. 

Says an able writer, “Science is Christian when in 
the infinitely small she discerns as many mysteries, as 
many abysses, as much power, as in the infinitely 
great."* The remark is eminently just; Christianity is 
a religion of condescension; it minds not high things. 
When Christ came to earth, he courted not the society 
of the great or opulent; Himself meek and lowly, his 
delight was to bend his ear to the prayer of the poor and 
destitute: He carried the lambs in his arms: He taught 
that if men would become great, even the greatest in his 
kingdom, they must be converted and become as litile 
children: He taught that there is more joy in heaven, 
among its angels, over one poor sinner repenting, than 
over ninety and nine just persons that need no repent- 
ance. And when we turn to microscopic life, to beings 
so amazingly minute that it requires glasses magnifying 
40,000 times to bring them into view; when we find 
many of them highly organized with complicated struc- 
tures and manifold functions, and remember that each of 
these tiny beings came from the Creator’s hand and is 
upheld by his power, and fulfills, beneath his providen- 
tial eye, its appointed office in the great system of the 
universe—do we not read here, in God’s care for the 
lowly, assurance that redemption is no strange fact? 
These little and dependent beings seem to come before 
us as harbingers, like John the Baptist, to proclaim the 
coming of the Prince of Peace; of Him who, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor; of Him who, 
though he thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
yet willingly, gladly, humbled himself and took on him 
a servant’s form, and became obedient to a worse than 
servant's death, that lost man might live. 

Presumptuous scoffer! Dost thou sneer at the thought 
that the God of Immensity, whom the heaven of heavens 
eannot contain, who rules over myriad on myriad of 
worlds which he has framed, and on each of which he 
has planted, perhaps, a boundless multitude of his intel- 
ligent creatures—dost thou stumble at the doctrine of 
Christ and him crucified, at the idea that such a Being 
could turn aside from his teeming worlds and their busy 
population to concentrate his regards upon a planet so 
insignificant as this? and not only to regard it but to 
love it with a surpassing love, such love that he gave 
his only begotten Son that they who believe on him, 
here, on this little earth, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life? Oh! go and study the frame of yonder 
animalcule ; it shall rebuke thy profane and unbelieving 
spirit. It shall proclaim the true character of Him with 
whom we have todo. He despises not the day or place 
of small things. For, high and lofty one though he be, 
who inhabiteth Eternity, whose name is Holy, he yet 
dwells in the high and holy place with him that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble anc to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 

There is another moral and religious use of Life as 
manifested in its minutest forms. It shuts us up towards 
amore spiritual tone of thinking—towards faith in the 
invisible and supersensual. In respect to whatever lies 
beyond the cognizance of sense, we are prone now to 
skepticism, now to superstition. Let us descend by the 
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aid of the microscope down one and another rank of { 


organized beings, receding farther and farther from mag- 
nitudes visible to our organs or appreciable to our in- 
tellects—and at every step the partition wall between 
the material and immaterial seems to grow thinner. We 
are prepared for a transition to a world where matter is 
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not, and spirit forms, imperceptible to moral sense, shall 
throng about us. Time was when all the countless mul- 
titudes of microscopic forms, that now animate the 
waters and float on every breeze, were toman as though 
they had no being. They were working for him in many 
ways—supplying food to the fish on which he fed*— 
purifying as well as animating the water he drank—re- 
moving from the air he breathed the taint perhaps o. 
many a pestilence. Other forms there were, perchance, 
which penetrating to his lungs or viscera, became the 
sources of disease and death. Here, then, were innu- 
merable ministers of good or ill about him wherever he 
went—ever busy for his weal or woe—of whom for ages 
he knew not, thought not; of whom he thinks but little 
now because they do not press upon his grosser senses. 
Should not this fact suggest to us how much like truth 
are the revelations of Scripture, in respect to the good 
and bad angels that are represented as abroad among 
men—those legions of spirits that are flying as God’s 
ministers of mercy to his heirs of salvation, or as the 
devil’s emissaries in the work of death to souls? 


“Think not,” says Milton, “though man were none, 
That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 

Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


THE POET. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Tuoven round the Muse the robe of song is thrown, 
Think not the poet lives in verse alone. 

Long ere the chisel of the sculptor taught 

The lifeless stone to mock the living thought; 

Long ere the painter bade the canvas glow 

With every line the forms of beauty know; 

Long ere the Iris of the Muses threw 

On every leaf its own celestial hue ; 

In fable’s dress the breath of genius poured, 

And warmed the shapes that later times adored. 


Untaught by Science how to forge the keys 

That loose the gates of Nature’s mysteries; 
Unschooled by Faith, who, with her angel tread, 
Leads through the labyrinth with a single thread, 
His fancy, hovering round her guarded tower, 
Rained through its bars like Dane’s golden shower. 


He spoke; the sea nymph answered from her cave: 
He called; the naiad left her mountain wave : 

He dreamed of beauty; lo, amidst his dream, 
Narcissus mirrored in the breathless stream; 

And night’s chaste empress, in her brida! play, 
Laughed through the foliage where Endymion lay ; 
And ocean dimpled, as the languid swell 

Kissed the red lip of Cytherea’s shell : 

Of Power—Bellona swept the crimson field, 

And blue-eyed Pallas shook her Gorgon shield; 
O’er the hushed waves their mightier monarch drove, 
And Ida trembled to the tread of Jove! 


So every grace, that plastic language knows, 
To nameless poets its perfection owes. 


* The common scallops, as well as other molluscs, 
often contain thousands of shells, which, being silicious, 
have resisted the process of digestion. A glass slide 
mounted with a few particles of the undigested contents 
of the stomach of a scallop, presents an assemblage of 
infusorial shells apparently identical with those forming 
the Richmond earth.—Mantell on Animalcules—p. 103. 
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The rough-hewn words to simplest thoughts confined, 
Were cut and polished in their nicer mind ; 

Caught on their edge, imagination’s ray 

Splits into rainbows, shooting far away ; 

From sense to soul, from sou! to sense it flies, 

And through al! nature links analogies ;— 

He who reads right will rarely look upon 

A better poet than his lexicon! 


MY SWEDISH FRIEND. 
A LIFE PICTURE. 


BY SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


“ Every life would be a volume of instruction, could 
we open and read the leaves of the heart,” says a distin- 
guished German writer. 

We shail not attempt this heart history of the lady we 
are about to sketch; it would be thought a romance. 
Our aim is to give a simple and true narrative of the 
most important events and circumstances in the life of 
a dear friend. As a preface to show our labor is not 
wasted on an undeserving object, we will say here that 
this lady was richly gifted by nature with beauty, wit 
and genius; she had also a highly cultivated mind and 
refined taste, joined with the most winning manners. 
And then, as the crown of all these perfections, she sus- 
tained herself, through many vicissitudes and cares and 
sorrows, with the dignity of a true woman and the faith 
of a fervent Christian. 

Would that my pen could portray her truly. 

Marie de Verdier was a native of Sweden, born in 
Malm, a town of cousiderable importance and nearly 
opposite Copenhagen. 

Her father—a Captain of Hussars in the Swedish ser- 
vice—was of French descent, and prided himself on be- 
ing considered one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
among the officers; her mother was connected by birth 
or marriage with several noble families, and both parents 
cherished high pretensions and aristocratic prejudices. 

Marie was their second child, (she had an elder sister 
Louise,) and at an early age gave decided indications of 
genius. She was of a gay disposition, and full of wild 
fancies, with the tendency a strong, imaginative mind 
usually shows to gain knowledge or enjoy excitement 
from every event. Easily governed through her affec- 
tions or by appeals to her reason, she yet never could 
be effectually drilled into that blind, unquestioning belief 
in the wisdom of all her teachers enjoined, which is so 
essential to constitute a good subjeet under despotic rule. 
In short, she seemed born a republican. 

Madame de Verdier was a devoted observer of all 
forms in religion and in etiquette. She sedulously in- 
structed her children in these forms, never doubting but 
the national established church would secure their sal- 
vation hereafter; while she was equally careful to give 
them the manners and accomplishments that confer dis- 
tinction in this life. But she found it very difficult to 
regulate the mind and movements of Marie by the 
standard of ceremony and inanity then required for 
Swedish young ladies; and so she left her almost en- 
tirely to the guidance of Captain de Verdier. 

Marie was always the favorite of her father, who was 
a gay, witty, accomplished man. But though he was 
proud of her, and took great pains in cultivating her 
taste and talents, yet he sedulously strove to repress 
every effort of her youthful genius whenever it showed 
itself, as was often the case, in a literary form. Those 
who have read the novels of Miss Bremer—and who in 
our country has not?—must have observed how often 
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she alludes to the prejudice even now existing in Swe- 
den against literary ladies. Thirty or forty years ago 
the prejudice was undoubtedly much stronger; and 
moreover, there had been a most unfortunate instance, 
within the knowledge of Captain de Verdier, of the evil 
effects of female authorship. 

A young lady of distinguished rank, having been so 
indiscreet as to write a few stanzas ridiculing the dress 
and manners of some scion of the royal stock, was ar- 
rested, and had been either exiled to the wilds of Fin- 
land or imprisoned for life—which was not known—and 
her family remained in disgrace on her account. 

Captain de Verdier doubtless thought, therefore, he 
was only performing his duty to his darling daughter in 
thus repressing ali her original fancies and inteliecal 
aspirations. He did do this in every possible way ; but 
as he found he could more easily mortify her vanity than 
convinee her reason, he usually had recourse to satire. 
Whenever he learned, as he always did from her mother 
or sister, that Marie had been writing, he never rested 
till he found or made her show him the production; if it 
was poetry, (her favorite mode of writing.) he ridiculed 
her so unmercifally that, in the last years of her life, she 
could not recur to those scenes but with the most pain- 
ful emotions. Not that she blamed her father—his me- 
mory was One of the most dear and cherished treasures 
of her heart—but she felt that the system of government 
under which he lived, inducing him thus to stifle, as it 
were, the soul of his child, lest its free, joyous expres- 
sion should be punished as guilt, was most cruel and 
degrading. 

Marie had just entered her fifteenth year when her 
father suddenly died. He left little property, and his 
family were dependent on the small pension from go- 
vernment allowed to the widow of a deceased military 
officer, and the assistance of friends. 

Madame de Verdier had a very dear and intimate 
friend married to a wealthy merchant of Copenhagen. 
The merchant and his wife urged the widow to remove 
to their city, which she finally did with her two daugh- 
ters; her two sons had been taken by their father’s kin- 
dred to be provided for and educated. 

This arrangement, which promised to be pleasant for 
the young ladies, was soon broken up by the death of 
Madame de Verdier; her daughters were left without 
property or protector, except the kind merchant and his 
wife. They received the orphans into their family, and 
would have kept both, but a sister of Captain de Ver- 
dier’s, settled at Brussels, sent for the eldest, Louise, and 
the young sisters were parted never to meet again in this 
world. 

Marie was now separated from all her relations, and 
though she had a pleasant home in the good merchant's 
family, where she was treated in the most indulgent 
manner, still she was in a great measure thrown on the 
guidance of her own heart and judgment. The sequel 
proved she Was guided and upheld till her yearning 
spirit obtained freedom, the object of her earliest and 
most cherished dreams. Freedom—that which the Gos- 
pel in its pure, simple precepts affords, bat which under 
the chilling influence of regal rule and church establish- 
ments where she was born, she never would have en- 
joyed. 

A year or two went swiftly by and very tranquilly for 
Marie de Verdier, when another and more decided 
change in her destiny occurred. 

There came to Copenhagen a young American—Cap- 
tain Lothrop Turner, a native of Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. He wasa fine specimen of New England charac- 
ter, enterprising, intelligent and faithful, as was shown 
by his success and the trust reposed in him; for though 
hardly two-and-twenty, he had been in command of a 
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vessel several years, employed by some of the first mer- 
chants of Boston. 

Young Turner was the intimate friend of an English- 
man, Captain Robinson, who was then also at Copen- 
hagen, and his cargo consigned to the Danivh merchant 
with whom Marie de Verdier resided. Captain Robin- 
son introduced his American friend to the merchant, who 
was so favorably impressed that he invited both cap- 
tains to dine with him on the following day. 

In making this arrangement known to his family, the 
merchant described the young American as quite a 
model of manly beauty, and laughingly told Marie that 
she would certainly fail in love with him. And she did. 
It was the true novel passion—“ love at first sight,” with 
both parties. The dark and comely countenance of the 
youthful sea captain impressed her as deeply as her pure 
Saxon lily-and-rose beauty fascinated him; but there 
seemed an almost insurmountable obstacle to any expla- 
nation of these sentiments, as they could not converse 
together. Marie, to be sure, understood several lan- 
guages, but the English was not one of these, and Cap- 
tain Turner, American-like, spoke no language but his 
own. 

However, the eloquence of the eyes and the language 
of smiles and sighs are soon understood; and then there 
was Captain Robinson who did speak a little French, to 
interpret between them; and the result was that the 
American youth and the Swedish maiden were soon 
plighted lovers. 

The Danish merchant and his wife were greatly 
troubled. True, they had no power to control Miss de 
Verdier’s choice, but they represented in the strongest 
light the imprudence of which she would be guilty if 
she married a foreigner and left her native land; and 
with a noble generosity, they pledged themselves, if she 
would give him up, to provide for her most amply. But 
she only took counsel of her own heart, and that said, 
like Rebecea of old —“I will go.” 

It certainly was not a very prudent arrangement for 
either of the lovers. Captain Turner was entirely de- 
pendent on his precarious profession; he had no home 
for his bride except his father's house, and his family, 
though excellent people, he mast have known did not 
keep up the style of elegance and taste to which she had 
been accustomed. 

There was one cireumstance which, had she under- 
stood, might have changed her resolution. Her lover had 
told her he had no fortune, but neither had she; and as 
he assured her he should always be able to provide amply 
for her, she felt they would be rich enough, as with him 
she could be “content” to be poor. But education had 
made her exceedingly tenacious of rank; and when she 
learned that Lothrop Turner's father was a captain in 
the militia service of the State, she was satisfied, as she 
considered it equal to her own father’s rank in the 
Hussars. Had she then understood what the American 
militia system really was, and that Captain Turner, Sen. 
was only a respectable mechanic, she frankly acknow- 
ledged that her pride might have conquered her love, 
though her heart had broken in the conflict. “But how 
glad I am that I did not know it,”"—she would playfully 
add, when she told me the story. 

And so they were married. It was in April, 1812— 
and notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers of then 
erossing the ocean, when hostilities had commenced be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, Captain 
Turner reached Plymouth safely with his lovely bride ; 
where during her married life she continued to reside. 

In the first three years some events occurred of the 
deepest import to the character of my heroine, now Mrs. 
Turner. The birth of a daughter, the only child she ever 
had, was followed by a long and distressing illness. It 
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was while slowly recovering, and reading the Bible in 
the new language love and her husband had taught her, 
that she became, as she believed, and as all who knew 
her intimately felt was true, a real Christain—a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. 

This change was to her more marvelous because she 
had never been taught to consider it necessary or even 
possible. She was not only brought from the darkness 
of human reason to the light of divine truth, but the 
chains imposed by human anthority, arrogating to itself 
the power of God over conscience, were dissolved like 
wax in the living, purifying warmth of faith which the 
Holy Spirit imparted to her soul. She felt that she was 
free! And never, probably, did woman more prize the 
blessings of our free institutions and the personal piety 
which the “ voluntary system” infuses into the religion 
of Americans, than did this emancipated daughter of the 
Swedish national church. 

Soon after her own recovery, her little daughter sick- 
ened and died. This bereavement tested most effectually 
her new faith, and fixed her heart firmly on Heaven 
Ofien in speaking of the event, while tears rose to her 
eyes as she dwelt on the loveliness and promise of her 
sweet child, she would add—* I was not worthy of sach 
a blessing. I should not have trained her rightly, and I 
thank my Saviour that he loved my dear little Maria (she 
had anglicised her own name and that of her child) and 
took her so early to his bosom. 

The succeeding seven or eight years of Mrs. Turner’s 
life might be marked with a “white,stone.” Beloved 
and cherished by her husband, whose affection she re- 
turned with devoted tenderness, admired and caressed 
by all who knew her, and improving constantly, which 
was with her nature essential to happiness,—in the 
knowledge of ber new country and new duties as a 
Christian and a responsible being, she probably enjoyed 
more felicity than is usually the lot of woman. It was 
to this period that, when in after years sorrows pressed 
heavily upon her, she would recur with a cheerful thank- 
fulness that she had been so happy! 

She had been married about twelve years when her 
husband died—died, too, far from her and his own land— 
died among strangers, and she had reason to fear he had 
none to soothe his lastsad hours. This was the severest 
ordeal of her faith and fortitude. She bore the trial like 
a Christian, yet her heart never recovered from the sor- 
row, and she cherished with true and tender sentiment 
the memory of the husband she had so devotedly loved, 
and who had always proved worthy of the affection he 
inspired. 

But Captain Turner had never been worldly wise. He 
was one of those on whom Fortune seems always about 
to smile; and he could live very huppily on this hope and 
the avails of his own exertions. But he had never ac- 
cumulated property, and he died poor. 

Mrs. Turner was also blessed with this same cheerful 
temperament; instead of complaining that she was left 
destitute, she determined that the memory of her husband 
should never he clouded by the reproach that he left his 
widow to be supported by others. She felt she could 
sustain herself;and that she would do this in such a man- 
ner as to retain her dignified position in society. Her 
accomplishments in drawing, painting, and ornameutal 
needlework of all kinds, were, at that time, unrivaled in 
New England; and she determined to open in Boston a 
school for young ladies. Before she had effected this, 
however, she was visited by a gentleman, an intimate 
friend of her deceased husband, who told her of a plan he 
was maturing for her benefit. This was a subscription 
among the merchants and ship-owners of Boston who had 
employed Captain Turner; and in the joy of his heart 
this friend showed her a paper, setting forth her destitute 
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condition and claims, whereunto a goodly list of names 
and donations was already appended. 

Now, to her sensitive delicacy and independent spirit, 
this public proclamation of her wants was deeply morti- 
fying. She felt as though it was insulting the memory 
of her husband, thus to appear soliciting charity as soon 
as he was dead; she thought, too, that her character as 
an American woman, which she was proud of sustaining, 
would be compromised if she accepted pecuniary assist- 
ance, while she had the capacity to support herself. So 
she positively forbade her friend to proceed, declaring, in 
the most solemn manner, she would never forgive him if 
he persisted, and never accept one dollar he obtained. 

Of course, he was compelled to give up his plan of 
providing for her, which had he gone on would, no doubt, 
have been easily and liberally effected. 

She regretted afierwards her hasty decision, as she 
frankly confessed to the writer of this sketch. 

‘- But,” said she, “my friend should not have told me of 
his generous plan till it was completed. Had he brought 
me the papers, securing the money, invested as he kindly 
proposed, I should have accepted the gift most gratefully, 
and been spared many heavy cares and bitter griefs ;— 
but how could I allow him to go begging for me?” 

Let not those who have never known the trials proverty 
brings to the sensitive, refined feelings of a lady who has 
always been sheltered from want and the world, say that 
she deserved to suffer, if she was too proud to accept the 
assistance proffered. Our Saviour has declared that “ it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” Surely every 
noble mind must have felt that the pleasure of giving is 
exquisite, while to accept pecuniary favors cannot be 
otherwise than attended with many painful emotions, 
although there may be in the heart the deepest sense of 
gratitude and thankfulness. 

Yet this lot of dependence is appointed to some men— 
and generally speaking, toall women. Had Mrs. Turner 
yielded gratefully to the plan proposed, her life would 
doubtless have been happier or, at least, less marked by 
those heart-wearying cares that a woman, struggling 
alone on the ocean of life, must necessarily encounter. 

But Mrs. Turner, though she would not accept obliga- 
tions, conferred them, and her generosity was of a kind 
so sacred and disinterested that it should be recorded for 
the honor of our sex. Some years after her marriage, the 
Captain Robinson, to whom allusion has been made, as 
the friend of her husband, died, leaving a wife and four 
children in Liverpool. Captain Turner heard they were 
in distress, and went himself to visit and assist them. He 
found them so destitute that, to make his assistance effec- 
tual, he took the eldest child, a boy of seven years old, 
and adopting him as his son, brought him home to 
‘** Maria”—who, for her husband’s sake willingly under- 
took the mother’s part. When the death of Captain 
Turner took place, a year ortwo later, his relations urged 
Mrs. Turner to place the boy with some good mechanic, 
who would bring him up to the trade; but her feelings 
could not be reconciled to this. She said that her husband 
had taken the child as his own, that it was her duty to 
fulfil his intentions so far as she was able—that if the 
boy were really her child she would submit to every 
possible self-denial rather than allow him to be brought 
up in such a manner, (no doubt her aristocratic educa- 
tion had some influence on her feelings,) and that while 
God gave her the ability to support the child she would 
do it, let the care and privations to herself be ever so 
severe and heavy. 

She accordingly kept him with her, instructing and 
providing for him with all the tenderness and solicitude 
of areal mother, till he was about twelve years old; then 
a countryman of her own, settled in Boston, a merchant 
of considerable wealth, who was childless, adopted the 
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boy. Was not her self sacrificing spirit and devotion to 
her husband’s benevolent wishes of the most noble and 
holy kind? 

When the writer of this narrative had first the pleasure 
of knowing Mrs. Turner, she had just succeeded in pro- 
viding this permanent home for her “Jemmy,” as she 
called the boy, and was at liberty to consult her own 
inclinations. She had had a hard struggle to sustain 
herself in her lady-like position and support the child, 
but she had done both ; and besides had greatly improved 
her mind, and developed her talents. A work she had 
prepared, “ Drawing and Shadowing Flowers,” the litho- 
graph plates of which she executed herself, had been 
very successful, and she began to think of literature as 
one of her resources. And then the hope of doing some- 
thing for her own native land, the still dear Sweden, 
had become oue of her day dreams. 

Perhaps the conversations we held together increased 
this desire, as her reminiscences of Sweden and the scenes 
of her early life were, partly from their novelty and partly 
from the naiveté of the relator, so interesting to me, that 
I was constantly recurring to the theme whenever we 
were together. Miss Bremer’s pictures of Swedish life 
and manners, or those quite as entertaining, were shown 
up by this fascinating woman, till I no longer wondered 
she should clasp her hands when she concluded the 
description of some merry scene or delightful incident, 
and exclaim—“ Oh! I must go to Sweden.” 

And she did go. During the summer of 1830, she sailed 
from Boston in a vessel bound to Copenhagen. We 
parted, scarcely expecting to meet again in this life, as 
she had concluded to settle permanently in Sweden. 

She first visited her brother, whe resided at Christian- 
stadt, and from thence went to Stockholm, as her letters 
informed me. I gathered, indeed, from her expressions 
that she was not at home in her own country, yet I con- 
cluded she would remain. My surprise, therefore, almos¢ 
equalled my pleasure on seeing her enter my apartment 
afier an absence of about three years. 

I could fill a volume with the interesting details and 
descriptions she gave me of her visit—but in this brief 
sketch only the results can be told. She had been sadly 
disappointed. The Sweden of her ehildhood and youth, 
which had lived in her imagination, and been beautified 
and hallowed by absence, was no more like the Sweden 
the judgment of the matured woman found, than stones 
and rubbish are like the fairy gold and diamonds of fable. 
No doubt she felt the difference between the freedom of 
mind and conscience, which is the birthright of every 
American, and the civil and spiritual bondage of the 
Swedish subject much more oppressive and galling than 
any one who was not a native of the latter country would 
have done. It seemed to her, that her own land had 
deteriorated in everything—cilies, towns, and hamlets 
looked old and decaying—and intemperance and immo- 
rality were destroying the souls of men; while religion 
was only a cold form, having no fire in the censer it pre- 
tended to hold between the living and the dead. 

These differences were not speculative merely. She 
felt their pressure on every side. She had intended resid- 
ing with her brother, Orloff de Verdier, as he had earn- 
estly urged her to do—but he held a post under Govern- 
ment, and was afraid to allow her to speak her sentiments 
freely orinstruct his four young sons, lest her religious 
and political opigions might compromise him. And so 
she went to Stockholm. 

In that beautiful city she had a most delightful home, 
as far as worldly considerations are concerned. Soon 
after reaching Stockholm she was invited by the Countess 
Fersen to reside with her as her companion and the 
friend and chaperone of her only daughter. The Coun- 
tess was in delicate health, and seldom went out except 
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when her duties at court (she was one of the ladies who 
on occasions of state attended the Queen) required. Mrs. 
Turner was treated with the most considerate and kind 
attentions by this excellent lady, and also by all the noble 
friends of the family. Still in her heart she was an exile. 
She was alone iu her religious feelings. The people she 
met were the fashionable and gay, professors of religion 
it is true, as all Swedes are obliged to become at the 
prescribed age, sixteen; but they thought not of any 
further requirement for salvation. Spiritual piety was 
never alluded to, and any observation of Mrs. ‘Turner’s, 
even when conversing with clergymen, tending to this 
subject, was received as strange or dangerous doctrines. 
As for her republican sentiments, of those she found it 
necessary to suppress all expression. And she had no 
encouragement te prepare several works on primary 
education, which she had planned before leaving 
America. 

In short, she seemed shut up from all those sources of 
improvement and advancement that in America are 
around us, common and accessible as the ight of day 
and the breezes of spring. 

I have ofien wished, since reading the charming works 
of Frederica Bremer, that she and Mrs. Turner could 
have met while the Jatter was in Stockholm. It was about 
the beginning of Miss Bremer’s literary career. How 
warmly would their hearts have responded to each other 
on many subjects! and what sweet communion would 
they have taken together! 

But no such soul-friend could Mrs. Turner find; and 
though she had a warm affection for the Countess Fersen 
and loved her daughter, the beautiful Louise, dearly, yet 
they could not sy mpathise in her thoughts and aspirations, 

The iron shroud around her mind seemed daily narrow- 
ing, and one bright window of hope after another disap- 
peared, till she felt she should not only fail of accom- 
plishing the good she had intended to do in her native 
country, but she also feared that her own faith would 
become dim, and she should lose in the gay world around 
her that spiritual communion with heaven which was 
the life of her soul. So she determined to return to 
America. 

The manner in which this determination was first made 
known to the Countess, was so characteristic of my 
friend, that I shall be pardoned for relating it minutely. 

Mrs. Turner was riding with the Countess and another 
lady, where, from the window of the carriage, the ships 
in the harbor were seen. Mrs. Turner looked out and 
saw the American flag flying from the mast of a vessel 
just anchored. It was the first memento of her adopted 
country she had seen since she left it. Clapping her 
hands like a child she exclaimed—*“ See the stars! See 
the stars! See the stars!” 

The Countess and her friend, not believing stars were 
visible in the broad sun light, thought Mrs. Turner was 
going crazy. She soon, however, satisfied them that her 
“ stars” were to be seen, as she pointed out the American 
flag; and then told them that where those “stars” ruled 
there was her home, and, next to heaven, the place of 
her heart. And she added—*‘I must go now—in that 
vessel, when it returns to America.” And she did. 

It was a great disappointment to the Countess Fersen, 
who had intended to retain Mrs. Turner all her life as 
her companion and friend. Still, when the latter had 
explained her feelings, the countess would not urge her 
to remain, though assuring her that a home and a most 
cordial welcome would await her whenever she should 
come back to Sweden. Both the countess and her daugh- 
ter thus assured her while loading her with tokens of their 
affection ; and after her return to America the friendship 
and correspondence continued while Mrs. Turner lived. 
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She left this home of luxury where her earthly com- 
forts would have been secure, and returned to earn by 
her own exertions her daily bread; she left her own 
native country and returned to a land where she had not 
a single relation and but few connections ;—and what 
repaid these sacrifices? 

The enjoyment of freedom—freedom of mind, heart, 
soul, expression, which she found essential to her mental 
as well as spiritual improvement and happiness. She 
understood and acknowledged the truth of the poet's 
lesson— 


“ Better to dwell in Freedom’s Hall, 
With a cold damp floor and mouldering wall, 
Than bow the head and bend the knee 
In the proudest palace of slavery.” 


During her passage to America she commenced the 
translation of a novel—* Waldemar, the Victorious”— 
from the Danish of Ingermann, with the hope that she 
should make a work, which pleased her much, of some 
importance to her slender means of living. Her health 
had become very delicate. No doubt the crushing of those 
bright fancies with which she had retarned to Sweden, 
and the struggles of feeling before she could gather 
strength to leave it forever, had a depressing effect on her 
excitable temperament. Then the cold winters of Stock- 
holm had given her a cough, which though slight was 
troublesome. It was plain that she had suffered. She re- 
mained with her friends in Boston some months, and then 
an opportunity offering where she might give lessons in 
Drawing, Painting, and the French language, in a school 
in New York, she went to that city. But the symptoms 
of pulmonary disease gradually increased, and she was 
advised by her physicians to try the effect of a milder 
climate. A generous friend in Cincinnati had urged her 
to visit that city ; thither she went, and remained at the 
West about two years. 

While there she published a small volume—“ The 
Young Ladies’ Assistant in Drawing and Painting ;"—and 
also wrote a short treatise which has not yet been printed, 
showing the “ Advantages of simplifying the Botanical 
Language.” The science of Botany was one of her 
favorite studies; and this treatise proves how earnestly 
she desired to make every science popular. 

She returned to New York improved in health, as she 
thought, and with her cherished work “ Waldemar,” 
nearly completed This she hoped to dispose of advan- 
tageously; but “the times” were unfavorable, and the 
publishers, who had given her encouragement of printing 
the book did not choose to purchase the manuscript. 
Again her health visibly declined. 

Oh! if those who have the power of extending aid— 
not in alms, which could not be accepted without humili- 
ations more poignant to the sensitive mind than actual 
want, but the aid of encouragement—to the talents and 
efforts of those who are striving to sustain themselves, 
how many despairing hearts might be made to rejoice in 
hope! how many blessings from those “ ready to perish” 
would be called down on the heads of the rich and 
prosperous! 

Would not such kindnesses, when done to the poor 
believer in Christ Jesus, be met with his cheering ap- 
proval—“inasmuck as ye have done it to this my servant 
ye have done it unto me?” 

In May, 1837, Mrs. Turner returned to Boston and 
passed several months with the writer of this sketch. 
The consumption was then evidently making sure pro- 
gress on the delicate constitution of my dear friend; still 
her buoyancy of spirit was unbroken and her cheerful 
gaiety always made sunshine in a household. Her mind 
was brilliant and active as ever, and her matured judg- 
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ment gave her more discreet command over her own 
stores of experience and information. She planned a 
series of original stories which, had she lived to com- 
plete, would have given her a reputation in the literary 
and moral world, equal to that held by most female 
writers. 

One of these stories, “The Boarding House,” (finished 
after her decease from an outline she had given me,) was 
published in the Lady’s Book of 1838. Another story, 
completed, the last she ever wrote, is still on hand. The 
reason for withholding it has been that it relates to a sub- 
ject we do not choose to discuss in our periodical, namely, 
the slave question. 

Mrs. Turner, during her residence at the West, passed 
several monthsin Kentucky. The impressions she there 
received of the condition of the colored people, and the 
probable effects of sudden and universal emancipation 
(unless they could be removed to Africa) were decidedly 
against the abolitionists. And if O'Connell himself, who 
was never a more ardent friend of liberty and human 
progress than was Marie Turner, could have been placed 
for months among the noble and generous hearted citi- 
zens in the South and West, and watched the kind man- 
ner in which their servants are treated, and seen the 
comforts they enjoy—and then contrasted this condition 
of ease and plenty with the state of the poor, toiling, 
starving millions of Ireland,—as Mrs. Turner did with 
the poor of Sweden—he would, if he was as truth-loving 
and honest as she—have come to the same conclusion, 
namely, “ that it was much better to be the slave of a free 
American citizen than the pauper subject of an oppressive 
government in Europe. 

But the literary plans Mrs. Turner had formed she did 
not live to execute. As the autumn drew on her disease 
increased, and through the winter, though she still che- 
rished hopes of reviving with the spring, and completing 
some works she had much at heart, (one was on this 
subject of slavery, and she intended it for Europe,) yet 
she kept her soul in preparation for the final departure 
which she felt could not be long delayed. 

Her death occurred March 24th, 1838. She fell asleep 
calmly in the full and blessed hope of pardon and re- 
demption through her Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Her remains were removed to Plymouth, and laid by 
the side of her litle daughter. There she sleeps in peace, 
released from all the changes, trials and sorrows which 
through life were appointed to her. And oh, with what 
resignation, cheerfulness and dignity she sustained her 
lot! 

She was indeed a noble being—lovely in person, grace- 
ful in manner and refined in feeling—a “lady” in the 
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highest sense of the term; and a warm-hearted, consci- 
entious Christian, ever watchful to do good. 

It was in this hope that she requested me, if ever her 
translation of “Waldemar” was published, to prefix a 
notice of her life. In the last conversation I held with 
her on the subject, the day previous to her-decease, as 
she gave me some of the data I have employed, she re- 
marked in substance, as foilows :-— 

“It may seem like pride in me to desire to have my 
insignificant life made the subject of comment—but I feel 
that it may do good. I trust it will serve to make the 
ladies of America more sensible of the inestimable value 
of their free institutions, more thankful for their religious 
privileges, more American when they read my story. 

“I would do something for the country where I have 
found a Saviour for my soul, where I have had a home, 
and where I shall have a grave.” 

Must the hope of her death-bed be in vain? It would 
not be if I could have given to the world the impression 
of this dear friend which my soul retains. 

But how inadequately I have done this no one can be 
so sensible as the writer. Indeed the difficulty of the 
task, the fear of saying less than my promise to the 
deceased implied, or more than the public taste—rigidly 
regarding the sacredness of private life—would epprove, 
prevented me for years, from offering the manuscript of 
“ Waldemar” for publication ; as thatis no longer in my 
keeping, perhaps I might have plead exemption from my 
promise, but I could not feel perfectly satisfied without 
giving this tribute of affection to the memory of my 
Swedish friend. I have endeavored to fulfil her design 
without entering into details which might offend or 
wound any living individual with whom she was ever 
associated or connected. 

One parting lesson to the young ladies of America must 
be hazarded. While Mrs. Turner was in Sweden she 
received a very advantageous offer of marriage, which 
she refused. On being urged to give her reason for this 
rejection, which seemed unaccountable to the gentleman, 
when he had good looks, fortune and official station to 
recommend him, she replied :— 

“T have been the wife of a free citizen; I will never 
lower my rank by marrying a subdjeet.” 





* “ Waldemar,” the novei translated by Mrs. Turner, 
was to have been published in New York, when a fire 
occurred there, and the manuscript was consumed with 
the office where it was deposited. 

It is useless now to speak of the merits of the transla- 
tion; I feel sure, however, the work would have been 
popular with those who like historical novels and descrip- 
tions of the olden time. 
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SONNET—STAR OF EVE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Like lamps of Love lit up by Angel hands, 
O Star of Eve! to me thou dost appear, 
When coming, leader of the heavenly bands 
Of golden globes which follow in thy rear— 
“ Leaps up my heart,” for joy, to see thy face, 
Thou type of that bright world where God resides; 
That world far distant in the voids of space ; 


Fair Virtue’s birth-place, and where Truth abides; 
In thee, fair planet! seasons run their round : 

Days, months and years still onward in thee roll ; 
Pure pleasures, too, and unalloy’d, abound 

In thee, for beings of exalted soul ; 
Who live unspotted by the sin now here, 
And never die to live—but live to God most dear. 
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MARK’S CHURCH. 


(See Plate.) 


Tus church edifice is to be built of brown free- 
stone of the most pleasing tone of color, in the 
decorated style of Gothic Architecture that pre- 
vailed in the last quarter of the thirteenth and 
first of the fourteenth centuries, a period in which 
it may be said to have attained the highest point 
of graceful proportion and luxuriant beauty. The 


churches of this period are distinguished for their 


fine proportions and beauty of interior effect, and 
the elegance of the windows, being richly foliated 
in the head or arch. This peculiar style is valued 
by the scientific Architect for its powers of adapta- 


tion, to sacred edifices of every size and cost— } 


from a parish church of the simplest, least expen- 
sive class, to the most gorgeous cathedral. The 
design of St. Mark's Church has had the most 
favorable commendation from the best authorities, 
to whose judgment the drawings were submitted ; 
it is yet to be seen how it will be carried out. 

The length of the church is east and west, and 
is 150 feet,in all, overthe buttresses. The tower 
is on the south side, near the west end, attached to 
the aisle wall, projecting all its size, and makes 
the breadth at this point 91 feet. The tower is 
nearly on the line of houses on Locust street; 
standing in the middle of the square, advanced 
from the church, it becomes the most important 
feature in the street view, and will be treated ac- 
cordingly. Its whole beautiful outline, from base 
to finial, seen at a glance—all of stone—this will 
be not a common object in our streets. The plan 
is thus made to suit the site—the tower is in the 
position of the south porch, for which its first 
stage is to be used, though it is the principal 
entrance by a deeply recessed and richly moulded 
door- way, ornamented with foliated shafts in the 
jambs. The windows of the aisles and clerestory, 
on the flank, are of two lights, or parts divided 
by mullions of stone, which is foliated in the arch 
showing different patterns: the windows have 
moulded worked stone jambs. 

The church comprises a chancel, a nave and 
aisles—an organ or choir aisle, with a convenient 
vestry. The interior is 138 feet in length, 56 feet 





wide, and 54 feet high. The chancel 1s 38 feet 
deep, 23 feet 6 inches wide, and will be built, to 
show the interior, of cut stone. The floor is to 
be paved with encaustic tiles, and rises as it re- 
cedes from the church towards the east end in four 
steps to the altar. The window over the altar is 
of five-lights, and will be glazed with painted 
glass of subject design. The nave is 28 feet 
wide, and 100 feet long. The north and south 
aisles are each 14 feet wide by 100 in length. 
The division is in seven bays on each side, the 
piers and arches to be of cut stone, supporting 
the clerestory, with bracket shafts between each 
window for the roof timbers. The roof will be 
open timbered, framed of oak, with hammer and 
collar beams moulded, the whole construction 
being visible. The chancel will have a polygonal 
ceiling of oak, divided into panels. The organ 
aisle is a continuation of the north aisle, with an 
arch open to the chancel. An open screen of 
oak will mark the division of ci hancel. 
The seats will all be of oak ane + he open, of 
suitable design.—The windows arc vo be glazed 
in quarries set in lead, having borders of colored 
glass. The windows of the west end are not the 
least important. The great window is of four 
lights, and those of the aisles have three lights 
each. From their position to the street, they will 
be richly worked—a small porch entrance is under 
the large window, and another door on the north 
side opposite to that, through the tower. The 
vestry and chancel have each their entrance door. 
The tower is square built, with buttresses to the 
height of 80 feet from the base. It is then re- 
solved into an octagon spire 90 feet high, broached 
on the angles, with three tier of spire lights alter- 
nating. The belfry has coupled windows on each 
face. The spire is terminated with finial and cross. 
The gables are to be decorated at the apex with 
handsome ornamental crosses, and a neat crest 
tile is carried on the ridges of the roof. The 
church will contain seats for 1000 worshipers, 
and many of the seats will be free. 
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THE CERTAIN EXECUTIONER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BOILEAU. 


“ Your uncle !—said you ’—that assassin 
Ne’er prescribed for me when ill; 
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I never took his medicine !— 
Behold the proof—I’'m living still!” 





THE REBELLION OF ABSALOM. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “GUY RIVERS,” “THE YEMASSEE,” &c. 


WE pay the mournful penalties of guilt 
Long after we forget its pleasant sweets, 
And sow, in youth, the bitter seeds of pain, 
That age shall reap in sorrow. Thus the king, 
Heaven’s favorite, when his head was gray with years, 
For the impetuous passions of his youth 
That led him, though repenting still, to sin, 
Found in his best beloved, his Absalom— 
The dearest to his heart of many sons— 
A resolute rebel; seeking, with bared arms 
And deadliest weapon, after Israel’s crown, 
Pluck’d from his sire’s gray head. From him he stole, 
By subtle arts and guilty agencies, 
The affections of his people ; till, grown strong, 
He shook away the webs of policy, 
And standing fearless forth, proclaimed himself 
The rightful king in Israel. Through the land 
The trumpet voices of sedition rang— 
“ Absalom reigns in Hebron!” He had snared 
His father’s nearest counselors, and had stol’n 
His way to hearts, forgetful of their faith, 
Solemnly sworn to David; while his power 
Shook to its centre the great realm which Heaven 
Had built up under Saul, and made secure 
In hands more worthy and more fortunate. 
An hour sufficed—so suddenly it fell— 
To spread sedition’s tempest o’er the land. 
And drive the monarch, unprepared, in flight, 
Forth from his royal city. O’er the brook, 
Kedron, he sped by night. Through secret paths 
He sought strange places. Day by day he went, 
While bitter tears, slow coursing down his cheeks, 
Declared how bitter was the pang that found 
A traitor in a favorite—rebel foe 
In the dear pledge of a most faithful love, 
The child of his best manhood. Thus he went, 
With cover’d head, and feet made bare, in grief, 
Up the steep sides of Olivet; while they 
Who followed, with a rare fidelity, 
Took a like form of mourning to their hearts, 
And echoed all his woes. Ere many days, 
God heard his prayers, and wrought, by human means, 
Confusion to the councils of the son; 
Who, in his desperate thirst for evil sway, 
Sought equally his father’s life and crown. 
Meanwhile the faithful of the tribes drew nigh, 
In succor of the sov’reign. Soon his hosts, 
Number’d and train’d by Joab, the strong man 
And savage warrior, were prepared to plant, 
On the high hill top, in the face of foes, 
The Zion banner. Unto Mahanaim 
Then David came. Here number’d he his troops: 
And when he sent them forth to seek the strife, 
He said to his great captains :— 

“For my sake, 
Deal gently with the youth—with Absalom !” 
His people listen’d as he spake. They saw 
The weight of his great sorrows in his face, 
His stooping form, the dust upon his brow, 
And the deep mourning tremors in his voice. 


Mightiest in numbers was the rebel host, 


Which, seeking battle with an eager rage, 

Drew nigh unto the army of the king. 

Absalom cross’d the Jordan. Here he made 
Amasa captain of his force—a chief, 

Kinsman to Joab, fearless as himself, 

And with as keen an appetite for blood. 

The armies metin Gilead. Ephraim’s wood 
Beheld the dread encounter, while Heaven’s arm, 
Sustaining the mock’d fortunes of the sire, 

Fought ’gainst the rebel legions till they fled 
With twenty thousand slain. The fell pursuit 
Travers'd the thicket with devouring sword, 

That slew where’er it came. Then Absalom, 
Lost in the intricate mazes of the wood, 

Was seen by David's people, as he sought 

A refuge from pursuit. But they had heard 

The entreaty of the sire to deal with him, 

For his sake, gently ; and they dropp’d their spears, 
And turned their wrathful eyes on meaner foes. 


Not so with Joab. He prefer’d to save 

The monarch from the sire. He knew the heart 
Of Absalom—his restless vanity, 

The ready ear he gave to counselors 

That taught him rude rebellion; and he knew, 
That, spared to other days, was but to spare 
For worse rebellions still. When that he heard 
Where Absalom was gather’d, he, alone, 
Subduing in his soul the entreating voice 

Of the old father, pleading for the son, 

Sought out the unhappy fugitive. With arm 
That never, or through fear or sympathy, 

Had yet been taught to falter—through his heart 
He thrust the unerring javelin till he died! 


Then sounded Joab, the fierce conqueror, 

The trumpet that recall’d the wild pursuit ; 

For he that would not spare the king’s own son, 
Yet knew to spare his people. He had shorn 
The head of the offending ; for the rest, 

They had already, in their thousands slain, 
Paid the sufficient penalty of crime. 


All day, even from the hour when forth the host 
Went at his bidding, had the monarch sat 
Between the city gates, with mourning brow 
And heart, misgiving of the fearful tale 
He soon must yield tohear. The watchman stood 
In the high tow’r above, far looking forth, 
Intent, for messenger of good or ill. 
And soon he came, for when was messenger 
That spoke of evil, slow? 

“Thy foes, O king! 
This day have been delivered to thy hand!” 
“But of the young man? What of Absalom?” 
“ May all the foes that rise against the king, 
To do him mischief, share the young man’s fate !” 


Then burst the anguish of the aged sire, 
Forgeiting all the king. 
“Oh! Absalom, 
Would God that I had died for thee, my son!” 
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Thus wailing, he ascended from the gate 

And wept within the tower, until they brought 
The mangled, but stil! beautiful form of him 
Best loved, and stretched him on a bier of state 
Even in the chamber where the monarch lay, 
Prone to the dusty floor, no more a king, 
Ashes upon his head and in his heart. 


Still was the young man beautiful. His corse 
Might still delight the eye. No blemish marr'd 
The perfect symmetry of the lofty form 
And the fine, noble features, save the wound 
That still’d his heart forever. They had wash’d 
The blood stains from his bosom ere they brought; 
Had smooth’d in wonted flow and natural cur! 
The long fair hair, that was his grace and pride, 
As Samson’s was his strength. They had removed 
His armor, helm, and shield, and bloody spear, 
Ere they had placed him neath the eyes of him 
Whose state these proofs had outraged; had disposed 
His limbs in pure white garments; and he lay 
Serene as one who sleeps a pleasant sleep, 
Untroubled by a dream. As thus he slept, 
The sire, no longer hush’d by curious gaze, 
Sunk o’er the unconscious body of the son, 
And clasp’d it to his breast. Then gush’d his eyes 
With tears, and spoke his bursting heart with sobs 
That shook his mighty frame. 

“Oh! Absalom, 
My son!—my son!—that wast so beautiful— 
That art so beautiful, though in thy shroud, 
With death’s hand heavy on thy cold pale brow— 
Thou, grievously misnamed thy father’s peace, 
That still hast been his wo; and now with pangs 
But ill remind’st me of those happy hours, 
When in thy mother’s, fair Macaiah’s arms, 
I felt in Geshur respite from my griefs, 
And named thee, at thy birth, from my own peece, 
Which thou hast still destroy’d. Oh! Absalom, 
Why hast thou brought me vo this wo, my son? 
Thyself to this sad fate? To thee my heart 
Turn’d ever with a preference, most unwise, 
Over more faithful children. Still, in thee, 
As pledge of precious loves and peaceful hours, 
I found a joy that grew upon thy sight, 
And my heart swam in rapture but to view 
Thy stately shape, the graces of thy walk, 
And the soul beauty kindling in thy face! 
Yet wast thou guilty and ungrateful still— 
A rebel in thy service—treacherous 
Even when most trusted. But alas! for me, 
I cannot now reproach thee, Absalom, 
Thou hear’st me not—thou canst rebel no more. 
Would I had died for thee beneath the shaft, 
Or, at the peril of my life, could now 
But give thee back thy own. My son!—my son !— 
Would God that I could die for thee, my son! 


“ What had I done to thee that thou shouldst fly 

My presence, and take weapons in thy hand 
Against these thin white hairs? Seeking this sway, 
That, as thou seest, saves not from any grief; 
Which, where the affections still abide with power, 
Is still as open to the shafts of harm 

As any subject breast. What was thy grief? 

What wrong was done to thee?) What favor’d voice 
Spoke in thy father’s ear against thy peace, 

That thou couldst not o’erplead? I spared thee still, 
When, at the cruel feast of Baal-Hazor, 

Thou slew’'st thy brother Amnon. I forbore, 
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Though, in thy lust of pow’r, I saw thee take 

A state upon thyself, and dignities 

Unfitting son and subject: and I yearned, 

Even in my secret soul, to see thee wear 

This empire for thyse!f. Alas! my son, 

Why, in thy youth and beauty, didst thou strive 
Against thy father’s love?—gainst Heaven’s decree, 
Till thou call’dst down its bolts, my Absalom? 
Stricken with the cruel death-dart in thy breast, 
Making me desolate! Oh! erring Absalom, 
Rebellious, seeking thy fond father’s life, 

And perishing in thy beauty and thy guilt— 
Would I had died for thee, my son!—my son! 


“ Alas! thou hear’st not. Couldst thou hear, my voice 
Should fill thine ear with chiding—but in vain! 
I feel the echoes of my words come back, 
Though breathed upon thy breast, as from a vault 
Where all is dark and hollow. Death, I know, 
Is on thee—on this brow where youth before 
Had set her richest beauties—on thy tongue, 
Which ever in music spoke, even when its speech 
Had birth in youthful passion, which misled 
Too frequently this heart, that neath my hand 
Sleeps without pulse of feeling or of fear, 
Having no passion more. 

“Ah! they will come, 
And deck thee for a chamber where no eyes 
Shall look upon thy beauties—where, to see, 
Were to feel fear and loathing. They will bear 
Thy form from my embrace, and I shall go 
To homes which thou shalt enter nevermore! 
Oh! Absalom, my son, this had not been— 
This fate of silence unto thee—this fear 
Of human strifes and voices unto me— 
But for the vain ambition which had birth 
Even in thy strength and beauty. We must part: 
Even now I hear the voices at the gate, 
Of those who come to take thee to thy couch, 
Whose cold thou shalt not feel. The chants arise 
From drooping handmaids, who shall time thy steps 
To vaults no song shall penetrate but mine. 
My victory is mourning. All my host 
Fly, scatter’d as a host that feels defeat, 
Knowing how great thy father’s agony, 
Which still they dread to see. My people fly 
The city which I cover with my shame, 
Though to their fond fidelity this day 
I owe my life and empire—saved in vain, 
At price of thy most precious life, my son! 
I must throw by the semblance of this grief, 
And wear it in mine heart. I must put on 
The aspect of the monarch and the man, 
Lest I do wrong to champions, in whose faith 
My crown is made secure. Joab will come 
And chide me for this weakness, which declares 
How happier it had left me to behold 
My perishing hosts o’erthrown and stark in death, 
Than the one rebel, whose unnatural power 
Makes his life dearer to the heart it wrongs, 
Than all Heaven’s gifts beside. Alas! too true, 
I leave thee, Absalom !—I tear away 
From thy detaining fingers. They will take 
And hide thee from my sight; and I shall sway, 
Once more, the sceptre that thou tookst from me— 
Sway with calm forehead and untrembling hand— 
Though in the watches of the night, as now, 
The voice of my great sorrow cries aloud, 
My son, for thee— beloved Absalom— 
Would God that I had died for thee, my son !” 
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CHARACTERISTICS. 


HORSE BLOCK. 


ARTHUR. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue village horse block! How do the words 
bring pleasing yet sad recollections! The shrink- 
ing hand you grasped, and the timid, blushing 
face into which you looked so often, at the vil- 
lage horse block, where are they? The sister 
you loved so tenderly, does she yet live? and is 
she happy? And the gentle friend to whom you 
confided your first love-secret, and of whom you 
took counsel, how fares it with her? Once every 
week, at the hour when the Sabbath bell rung, 
you stood by the old horse block, and there was 
a pressure of hands even more earnest than the 
simple occasion required. But many yeers have 
passed since then, and you have gone out from 
the unambitious village or pleasant rural dis- 
tricts, into the busy, struggling, selfish world; 
and it may be a long time since your thoughts 
have gone back realizingly to the old place. 
Look, now, upon that primitive horse block, the 
sturdy relic of some old oak that had braved the 


tempests of a century, and let the dear images of 
the past, that have only bee. covered by the dust 
of time, once more stand out in full relief on 


Have you been true to the 
Is your heart as pure 


memory’s tablet 
pledges of that early time? 
as when you left the pleasant homestead and 
turned your face, in the vigor of young, hope- 
ful manhood, towards the great cities where 
life comes into its most absorbing activities ? 
Ah! we fear that, to all, such a reminiscence 
will not bring happy feelings; for how few, in 
going up through the temptations of early man- 
hood, retain the innocency of life’s first estate. 
Many years ago, there lived, near the pleasant 
village of Greenwood, a blue-eyed maiden. Her 
name was Lucy Arden. She was beautiful, and 
those who knew her best, said that she was as 
good as she was beautiful. More than one rustic 
lover sought to win the heart of Lucy, but she 
remained cold to all save Martin Herbert, and he 
was the least ardent of any. Yet whenever he 
spoke to Lucy, or looked into her face, or touched 
her hand, the voice; the look, the touch went 
electrically to her heart. Herbert was ever pre- 
sent to the mind of Lucy. Daily her thoughts 
went forth to seek for him, and nightly he came 
to her in pleasant dreams. Yet they saw each 
other only once in each week, and then but for a 
few brief moments. Lucy lived a mile away 
from the village church, to which she came 
every Sabbath on horseback, accompanied by 
her father and mother in the old “gig,’’ and as 
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she rode up to the horse block to dismount, Her- 
bert was always there to take her hand and gen- 
tly assist her from the saddle. And she always 
waited until he had tied her horse under the 
shade of a tree, and returned to walk to the door 
by her side. He never entered with her, and 
rarely had anything to say beyond a passing re- 
mark on the weather, or an inquiry if she had 
been well since their last meeting. After Lucy 
had taken her seat by the side of her parents, 
Herbert would come in and sit down near the 
door; and when the sermon was over, and the 
congregation had been dismissed, he would lead 
up her horse to the block, and after assisting her 
into the saddle, bid her a smiling yet half distant 
good: bye. 

And thus it went on for months, without his 
approaching nearer, or breathing in the maiden’s 
ear a whisper of what was in his heart. 

Lucy was young. Only nineteen years had 
passed since her blue eyes first reflected the 
laughing light. And Herbert was but twenty- 
two. He was the son of a wealthy farmer, whose 
beautiful estate lay a few miles from the more 
humble home that was made glad by the pre- 
sence of the gentle maiden. He had never visit- 
ed her father’s house, nor had he thought seri- 
ously of becoming a lover. She had presented 
herself like a sweet wild-flower by the wayside, 
and he could but pause to inhale, as it were, the 
pleasant odor that filled the air around her. He 
saw her beauty, and felt the sphere of her good- 
ness; and these were the powers that drew him 
to her side. Sabbath after Sabbath, scarcely 
reflecting upon the ultimate consequences likely 
to flow from the act, he pressed forward to assist 
Lucy to dismount on her arrival at the little 
church, and held her hand as he did so in a more 
earnest grasp than the real state of his feelings 
warranted. To him it was a passing pleasure, 
while upon her the act made an ineffaceable im- 
pression. 

A year after this strange kind of intimacy 
began, young Martin Herbert left home for a 
residence in one of the Atlantic cities, where, 
after serving a short probation as a clerk ina 
mercantile house, he entered into business. 
Twelve months elapsed without his seeing Lucy. 
He had been home once or twice, but only re- 
maining two or three days each time, he had not 
happened to visit the old country church, and had 
not, therefore, met with Lucy. Still he ofien 
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thought of her, and as he mingled with the more 
showy and attractive city belles, frequently drew 
contrasts between her and them, sometimes 
favorable and sometimes unfavorable. 

Gradually the simplicity of Herbert's character 
changed. As he came into a more cultivated, 
refined, and artificial state of society, he grew 
like those with whom he associated, and saw and 
felt as they did. If, now, he thought sometimes 
of the gentle girl whose hand had every Sabbath 
lingered in his by the old village horse block, it 
was with different feelings towards her from those 
he had once entertained. Never having visited 
Lucy at her father’s house, never having whis- 
pered in her ear a tender sentiment, never having, 
by any overt and unequivocal act, declared him- 
self a lover, he did not feel pledged to her in any 
way. Yet, for all this, when the sweet face of 
Lucy would come up at times before him, his 
heart would move towards her with a deeply 
grounded feeling of pleasure. But even these 
states of mind became of less and less frequent 
occurrence. 

The first meeting with Lucy, after his removal 
from Greenwood to the city, took place after the 
lapse of a year. Herbert had come home to 
apend a week, and a Sunday intervening, he went 
with the family to church. It was in the green 
and fragrant month of June. As he rode along 
the old familiar way, the soft airs melied, caress- 
ingly, as in former times, upon his forehead; the 


birds sang among the trees as they had sung for 
him ever since he was a boy; and the atmosphere 
was loaded with the perfume of sweet shrubs 
and flowers, as it had always been in the early 


summer time. He rode along in silence; but 
his thoughts were busy, and old emotions were 
stealing back into his heart. Presently, through 
an opening in the trees, he saw the white spire of 
the village church; and, just then, the mellow 
tones of the bell came faintly to his ears. How 
all the past arose before him! 

In a little while they were at the church. 
Many familiar faces were there in the little groups 
that gathered to exchange friendly greetings be- 
fore the service began. Herbert stood talking 
with a few old friends, when, just as it had been 
in former times, Lucy came riding up. As she 
drew in her horse at the block, he stepped for- 
ward quickly, and in advance of a young man 
who stood near, to assist her to alight. The act 
was instinctive. 

“Why, Lucy!” he said, as he took her hand 
and grasped it tightly. ‘* How glad I am to see 
you!’’ 

A warm flush came over the face of the young 
girl, and her eyes looked into his with a tender 
expression. 

“Have you been very well?’’ he inquired, in 
a voice of real interest, aa they passed through 
the little gate and lingered on the path that led 
to the church door. 

Lucy did not trust herself to utter a reply, lest 


; ing his hand with a polite air. 








she should too fully betray the trembling joy of 
her heart at seeing him once more, and hearing 
his voice in the kind words and tones of old. 

‘* How everything reminds me of other days 
said Herbert, bending forward and gazing into 
Lucy’s face. 

No other word was said, for they were at the 
church door, and the half-bewildered maiden 
passed in to take her place amid the worshipers. 
If Lucy sang that day with the rest, when the 
voices of the congregation took up the hymn of 
praise, it was not with the “spirit and the under- 
standing;’’ if she breathed a prayer when the 
people knelt, it was only lip-service; and if she 
heard the words of holy instruction from the 
minister, they came but to her external ear. 
She saw only the form of Herbert—heard only his 
voice—thought only of him. 

When the service ended, Lucy found Herbert, 
as of old, ready to assist her at the horse block. 
After she was in the saddle, and he had placed 
the rein in her hand, she paused a moment with 
her eyes upon his face. 

“‘Good-by, Lucy,”’ said the young man, wav- 
He then turned 
to some friends, and Lucy, with her heart trem- 


> bling down sadly in her bosom, moved slowly 


away. The tone in which the “‘good-bye’’ was 
spoken, told her but too plainly that Herbert was 


3 really indifferent, and that she had cherished a 


hopeless passion. To the young man who rode 
by her side, as she passed homeward, she had lit- 
tle to say, although he strove hard to interest and 
draw her into conversation. 

It was a year before Lucy and Herbert met 
again; and as in former times, so now, it was at 
the village horse block. She rode up at the mo- 
ment when Herbert was lifiing from her horse a 
young city bride, and saw him pass with her 


} down the little pathway to the church, while she, 


to whom the news of his marriage had come a 
few weeks before, remained half unconsciously 
gazing afier them. As she sat thus, a young 
man, who had long sought her favor, stepped for- 
ward and gave her his hand. 

She slightly started as he spoke, for she had 
almost forgotten where she was. Then thanking 
him in a kinder tone than usual, for she had al- 
ways treated him with reserve, she permitted 
him to assist her to step from her horse. 

Perhaps even less of the services of the morn- 
ing came into the perceptions of Lucy's mind 
than on the occasion of her last meeting with 
Herbert. As for her eyes, they were nowhere 
but upon the richly dressed bride. Once, when 
the latter turned partly round, and Lucy saw her 
face, she sighed deeply. The thought of her 
heart was— 

“I could have loved him more tenderly than 
she.’’ And it may be that she was right. 

A little while, and, the benediction said, those 
who had come up to worship separated. As Her- 
bert was moving down the aisle, his eyes sudden- 
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ly rested upon the countenance of Lucy. She 
was looking at him. It was a long time ere he 
forgot the expression of her pale face, or ere he 
ceased to regret having offered the maiden those 
slight attentions which, it was too evident, had 
won her heart. 

After this, Lucy Arden became less cold to- 
wards one who had continued to seek her favor 
through a long and discouraging period. At the 
end of another year she gave him her hand, and 
all of her heart that it remained in her power to 
bestow. Sometimes, even after she had made 
her solemn vows at the altar, her thoughts would 
go back to the time when her hand lay paseive in 
the warm grasp of Herbert; but quickly expel- 
ling these thoughts, and stifling the feelings that 
accompanied them, she turned herself towards 
one who was best entitled to, and worthy of all 
her regard. She was happy—happier, it may be, 
than if she had become the wife of Herbert. Yet 
she was more thoughtful and subdued in spirit 
than she would have been had not the form of 
Herbert been present in her earliest dream of 
love. 
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They did not meet again for ten years. As 
before, it was at the village horse block. Both 
were changed—both had seen sorrow. Herbert 
had failed in his mercantile pursuits, and lost the 
mother of his three young children. He had 
come back to his old home, disappointed, subdued, 
and humbled in spirit. He had come back to 
devote himself to agricultural pursuits on the old 
homestead, sick of excitement and the false hopes 
that lure so many on to the bitterest disappoint- 
ments. Nor had Lucy’s life been free from sha- 
dows. The one to whom she had given her hand, 
had, years before, fallen away from her, and the 
only dear child that had blessed their union was 
sleeping with him in the grave. Father and mo- 
ther, too, had died, and she was literally alone. 

Thus it was with them when they met again at 
the old horse block, in the ‘‘ leafy month of June,”’ 
with the birds singing around them, and the Sab- 
bath bell ringing in their ears. It is not strange 
that old emotions were stirred, nor strange that 
ere many months passed, Lucy had become the 
tender guardian of Herbert’s children, and the 
loving wife of his bosom. 





A MESSAGE OF LOVE TO THE SPIRIT-LAND. 


BY CAROLINE C 


“ Among the superstitions of the Senecas is one remarkable for its singular beauty. When a maiden dies, they 
imprison a young bird until it first begins to try its power of song, and then loading it with kisses and caresses, they 


loose its bonds over her grave, in the belief it will not fold its wings nor close its eyes until it has flown to the spirit- 
land and delivered its precious burden of affection to the loved and lost.”"— Evening Atlas. 


Away, away, my darling bird, 
To the far off land of light, 

And tell my beautiful the word 
I whisper here to-night. 

Go tell her of the teats I weep; 
Go tell her every morn 

1 come watch by her bed to keep 
In suushine and in storm. 


She dwelleth in the spirit-land, 
My beautiful young bride; 

Go bid her keep amid that band 
Piace for me by her side. 

Go tell her that my lodge is lone; 
The flowers she gathered there 

Are withered, and their beauty gone, 
Even as my hopes all are. 


Go te!l her that the summer sun 
Shines faintly now and dim; 
A shade seems o'er the wild woods flung, 
Sad songs the streamlets sing. 
Tell her the love that made my life 
So glad and bright and gay, 
Hath died not with my gentle wife, 
My beautiful Mima. 


Tell her no maiden’s glance can make 
Gladness in my sick heart; 

No other maiden’s voice can wake 
Such hopes, of life a part. 

Tell her my arrows all are sped, 
My hunting days are o'er, 

I’ve torn the proud plumes from my head, 
I strive for power no more. 


You'll know her in the spirit-land: 
Her eyes are bright as day, 

Yet dark like night—the spirit band 
Has not one like Mima. 

You'll know her by the dark hair wreathed 
With flowers: when she was dead 

I bound them there, she loves them so 
Upon her dear young head. 


Go—but come quickly back again 
And tell me she is blest; 

Tell if she is all free from pain, 
And evermore at rest. 

Bring back the word she loves me still, 
Bring but one blessed word— 

Tell her my love and hope and trust— 
Away, my darling bird. 





A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XIy. TO OUR OWN DAYS.—NO. IIL. 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, 


BY A MANTUAMAKER. 


At last they began again to decrease, and were 
replaced by huge pockets, which had the most 
grotesque appearance. At last the protuberance 
changed its position, and skirts became more 
similar to what they were but a few years since. 

bout the time of the marriage of Louis XV., 
men, too, adopted this fashion, and wore whale- 
bones in their trowsers and skirts. On the stage, 
all the characters, whether Greek, Roman, Hin- 
doo or Tartar, wore hoops; and Hypolytus, in a 
doublet of rose-colored taffeta and hooped trow- 
sers, made love to Aricia in a court-dress and 
Mithridates wore a dragoon's 
plume. 


powdered hair. 
helmet, and Nero a cocked hat and 
M'lle Clairon was the first actress who ventured 
on the stage without a hoop, at the era when, 
with Talma, she sought to effect a thorough 
reform of costume, for which, however, public 
opinion was not then prepared. 

Women and men at this epoch wore powder— 
a strange fancy many have frequently attempted 
to introduce recently, but always without suc- 
cess. As it had been observed that white pow- 
der made a blonde look more chalky and a bru- 


Who can discover a trace of Hellenism ? 

Then came the costume 2 Ja Silhouette, from 
the name of the well known minister, who, by 
taxing all superfluities, sought to introduce mo- 
deration in dress and enrich the treasury. Waist- 
coats, trowsers @ la Silhouette, were without 
plaits, and snuff boxes unornamented. This 
fashion was, however, almost peculiar to men, 

id the word Silhouette is now retained only to 
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nette stjll darker, it was prepared of various 
colors to suit every complexion. 

The absence of journals devoted to fashion 
renders it impossible for us to follow the varia- 
tions of costume during the reign of Louis XV. 
There was, however, an identity of character- 
istics throughout it, in spite of many variations 
of details, unimportant except from the fact that 
Thus, about 
1760, all the fashions were said to be a la Ram- 


they furnished the nomenclature. 


poneau, from a knowncharacter of the day. Soon 
all were said to be @ la Grecque. Let no one, 
however, fancy from the name that the historical 
head-dress with this title had the slightest simi- 
larity to those which at a later date bore this 
title. In 1764, hair was said to be a la Grecque 
when the locks in front were frizzed, and when 
a cap was placed behind them on the back of the 
head. There was certainly nothing Greek in 
this. 

The following is an accurate representation of 
a lady of that age in the fashionable toilet, and 
with her hair @ la Grecque. 


express the profile likeness, like the shadows 
cast by faces immediately in front of a candle on 
the wall. Then came the mode @ la Monteyard, 
and when Louis XV. died a new era began. The 
people seemed rather to rejoice than otherwise, 
and the fashions assumed the complexion of the 
day. Women,'as if in derision of the famines 
which devastated France and made Louis XVI. 
a corn-dealer, wore spears of wheat in their hair. 
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SKETCH THE 


FOURTH. 


BY MRS, JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. HARDEN’S AFTERNOON QUILTING. 


I think it must reach Mrs. Clackett’s ears within 
twenty-four hours, and then the business, you know, is 
as good as done.— School for Scandal. 


‘*T pecLare,”’ said Mrs. Harden, as she dusted 
the china ornaments upon the mantel, “‘ quiltings 
are going quite out of fashion now-a-days. When 
I was a girl—(not one in ten played the piano 
then; no, nor one in twenty)—nobody could get 
married without one or two quilting frolics; and 
that’s the way we usually found out what was 
going on. Just as soon as we saw a girl doing a 
star block, or piecing out a ‘rising sun,’ we be- 
gan to suspect there was a beau in the case.”’ 

““Who have you invited this morning, ma?’’ 
asked Harriet, at this pause. 

“* Nobody but those we talked over yesterday. 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Martin, and Mrs. Folger. You 
know that more than four can’t quilt on a side, 
and I shall be busy about getting tea some of the 
time.”’ 

“I do hope Mrs. Folger will leave Bobby and 
the twins athome. If she doesn’t, it will take 
me all the time to wait on them ;’’ and Miss Har- 
riet twirled impatiently around upon the music 
stool, and went into a vigorous practice of ‘‘ Scenes 
that are Brightest.’’ 

“*T should think, Harriet,’’ was the next inter- 
ruption, “that you might just as well be helping 
me as screaming that song. You've left every- 
thing in the world for me to see to.”’ 

‘*If the world had nobody else to look after it, 
*twould soon come to an end,’’ muttered the duti- 
ful daughter. 

‘*What’s that you said?’’ broke in the mo- 
ther, sharply. 

But Harriet only sung the louder— 


“ Words cannot scatter”— 


A fracas was evidently pending, when Mrs. 
Harden’s attention was diverted. 

“‘ For goodness sake !’’ said she, rushing to the 
window, “if Mrs. Jackson isn’t going out to ride 
again with her husband’s brother! Of all the 
scandalous things I ever heard of, that woman’s 
conduct is the most open. What a sweet little 
horse and cutter !’’ 

** And such a lovely mat! Well, I don’t know 


a 


that I should mind being a young widow myself, 
if I could get waited on in that style. They 
won’t be home before afiernoon, now you see.”’ 

“They don’t even take Archie with them half 
the time. Well, its Mrs. Jackson, that’s all I can 
say; but if it had been you or me, the whole 
town would be in arms.’’ 

“*See how he lifts her in. 
you think he was, ma?”’ 

‘*Not a day over thirty, I'll be bound. He’s 
younger looking, a good deal, than his brother 
was. Take care, they’ll see you—come a little 
nearer this way.’’ 

‘*T wonder if he’s rich. See how he tucks the 
buffalo around her—I declare, how loving that 
‘thank you’ was! Well!’’ 

“Trt must be excellent sleighing,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Harden, as the light vehicle glided out of 
sight. 

The curtain was rolled down, Miss Harriet re- 
commenced her practice, despite the previous 
conversation, and Mrs. Harden departed to com- 
municate the late observations to Hannah, who, 
by the way, was Mrs. Harden’s confident, and 
even counsellor—that is, she always volunteered 
her opinion on every subject under family discus- 
sion. 

The expected visitors arrived, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Martin. She was engaged 
“half a day’’ at Miss Barnard’s, and had pro- 
mised Mrs. Harden to run in and take her place 
at the quilt, ‘‘ by way of change,’’ the rest of the 
day. 

Mrs. Folger did not bring Bobby, who had a 
bad cold, but the twins were there in very short 
dresses, and very wide pantalettes. They had 
somewhat increased in stature since we made 
their acquaintance two years before, and were 
now at that interesting age graphically described 
as “just old enough to be al] the time in mis- 
chief.’’ 

There was some little trouble in getting com- 
fortably settled at the quilt. The frame was too 
high for Mrs. Smith, and, when altered, too low 
for Mrs. Folger; when this difficulty was obviated 
by placing ‘‘the bars’’ upon the backs of eight 
chairs, a movement which made the centre of 
gravity very indeterminate, and consequently in- 
secure ;—it was discovered that the chalk marks 
were all rubbed out while they had been at work. 
Then Mrs. Folger’s thimble was missing, though 
she was sure she had had it on leaving home. 
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Mrs. Harden’s did duty as a substitute, but being 
somewhat too large, it was constantly falling off 
and rolling into the little hollow in the centre of 
the quilt, thus causing a deal of stretching over 
and poking about, before it could be regained. 

At length all was adjusted, and the “‘ border’’ 
was commenced. Mrs. Harden had waited but 
till now for the communication of the morning’s 


observations. 

** Was it possible !’’—‘‘ Could any woman for- 
get her husband so soon !’’—(Mrs. Smith seemed 
not to remember that her second marriage had 
taken place within the year afier her husband’s 
death.) 


*“*Let’s see,’’ 


said she. “It’s just three 
months, day before yesterday, since the funeral. 
I had my cloak made the day after it, and Miss 
Martin and I talked it all over together.’’ 

“By the way, your cloak is elegant,’’ chimed 
in Mrs. Harden. ‘“ Buiabout the funeral—don’t 
you remember what I said to you as we came 
home? Mrs. Smith, says I, as true as you’re 
alive, if that man ain’t married, or going to be, 
*twill make a match.”’ 

“Oh, it was plain enough the very night he 
eame. Don’t you remember how she fairly 
threw herself into his arms? Something said to 
me then, (though I had no idea of who he was,) 
‘Mrs. Jackson wil! marry that man!’ ”’ 

“Then, you know, I carried the salts into her 
room, and he was hanging over her and calling 
her all kinds of things. He kissed her even, 
and her husband lying dead in the house !”’ 

“Horrors! you never told me that.—(Hand 
me the scissors..—I should have thought they 
would have been afraid he would have risen up 
before them.”’ - 

“* And then her setting herself up to go on with 
that factory. It's all of apiece. I've heard she 
planned it all out the very day of the funeral.”’ 

“And she pretending to feel so bad, Mrs. 
Harden. The hypocrisy of some people !’’ 

“IT never thought she cared much about her 
husband, between you and I,’’ replied that lady. 
“* How she went on with young Dr. Wheelock, 
long before his death.’’ 

‘* How many times has Edward Jackson been 
up, since then ?’’ asked Mrs. Folger. 

“ This is the third time. To be sure, it’s not 
far to come, and I thought nothing about it”— 
(as we have seen, dear reader)—“‘ until after the 
river closed. But any man that wants to see a 
woman enough to pay stage fare all the way from 
New York, and to take such a ride in the mid- 
dle of winter, must be pretty deep in love. 
That’s all J can say.”’ 

Here Mrs. Harden quilted into Mrs. Smith’s 
elbow; and as they had come to such uncom- 
fortably close quarters, she concluded to “ mark’’ 
awhile, until they were ready to roll up. 

Before that operation was concluded, Miss 
Martin arrived, who, breathlessly, told them to 
go to the window “quick.’’ In the agitation of 
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the moment, the front of the quilt was knocked 
down; but they did not stop to repair the dis- 
aster. 

“Come to this window,”’ said Mrs. Smith to 
Harriet ; “‘ they're just at the door. Talk of’’— 

“Oh! don’t—now isn’t he handsome !”’ 

“That’s a new-fashioned overcoat,’’ said Miss 
Martin; ‘see how oddly the seams are closed. 
Have you seen one like it before ?”’ 

The ladies were not so observant as Miss 
Martin of the gentleman’s apparel; but they all 
saw Mrs. Jackson lifted from the sleigh, and 
almost carried into the house. 

This, certainly, seemed an unnecessary piece 
of devotedness to all present, and they came to 
the conclusion that, whatever doubt had existed 
before, there was certainly none now with re- 
gard to their positive engagement. 

“It’s not every one that’s so easily consoled,”’ 
said Mrs. Folger, as they once more readjusted 
the quilt; ‘‘ though I have heard of people who 
were married within a year. Mr. Alger, you 
know; it was only six months after his wife 
died.”’ 

Mrs. Smith winced a little, but did not betray 
her uneasiness. Her second wedding day had 
occurred just nine months from the first day of 
her 

“By the way,”’ said Miss Martin, suddenly, 
‘‘who do you think I saw to-day, Harriet ?— 
Adeline Mitchell, your particular friend,” for 
all present were aware of the new antagonism. 

“ Ah!” said Harriet, with a most contemptu- 


vidowhood. 
’ 


ous wreathing of her thin lips. 

“Ves; and she had on the sweetest new silk 
dress. I wonder who made it?’’ 

“It's likely that people who can afford new 
silk dresses every fall, have them made in New 
York. Ido like to see people get above them- 
selves now and then !”’ 

There was plainly no hope that the “ breach 
Adeline Mit- 
chell’s extravagance created quite a diversion 
from Mrs. Jackson. Miss Martin stitched away 
industriously with terribly long ot 
of thread. Mrs. Folger now and then had a lit- 
tle chase for the unfortunate thimble, and Mrs. 
Smith, as usual, talked a great deal and sewed 
very little. As the days were very short, lights 
were introduced soon afier Miss Martin’s ar- 


of peace’’ could ever be closed. 


se 


needlefulls 


rival, when a new difficulty ensued. 

There were but two flat-bottomed candlesticks 
in the house; these Hannah had that morning 
rescued from the threatened oblivion of the 
“closet under the stairs,’’ and had spent much 
time and labor in polishing. ‘Two lights were 
not sufficient, and the expedient of a lamp set 
upon a large plate was mentioned. The plate 
would not do, there was too much danger of its 
upsetting. 

At length, Miss Martin suggested that the 
little tea-tray would be just the thing; and, 
when tried, was found to answer admirably. 
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** Now, Harriet, I'll take your place, and you 
give usatune. I haven’t heard a bit of music 
this age. Do you know a piece called ‘ Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton ?’ ’’ asked Mrs. Smith. 

“‘I haven’t played it I can’t tell the time 
when,’’ responded the fair musician; “ but I’ve 
got a beautiful new thing called Norma,’’ she 
added, taking up a simple arrangement of the 
Druid’s march in‘that celebrated opera. 

‘‘Norma!—lI suppose that’s a girl’s name,”’ 
said Mrs. Folger, complacently. 

“Well, let’s have that, then,’ 
Martin. 

Harriet forthwith commenced in a loud, dash- 
ing style, in which forte and piano, diminuendo 
and crescendo passages were so mingled, as to 
be entirely undistinguishable. 

Mrs. Folger nodded her head to keep time, 
Mrs. Smith, glad of an excuse for open 
idleness, laid down her needle and rested her 
elbow on the quilt frame to listen, while Miss 
Martin’s notes of admiration, as “‘ Ain’t that a 
sweet strain ?’’—‘‘ Don’t that put you in mind of 
were con- 


continued Miss 


while 


rea 
5 


‘Bonaparte crossing the Rhine?’ ’’ 
tinued at intervals. 

Animated by such 
Harriet played still more loudly as she neared 
the conclusion; but alas for the finale ! 

The twins, favored by the noise, and animated 
by a purely feminine instinct, discovered that 
under the quilt was a capital place for playing 
‘“keep house,’’ and had accordingly emigrated 
thither from the window-seat, where they had 
formerly resided. As they crept carefully un- 
der the opposite side, they were, at first, undis- 


“ 


distinguished applause,”’ 


covered; but growing more venturesome, Susan, 
who was a little the tallest, tried if she could 
“stand up straight’? under the centre of the 
quilt. 

Most unfortunate undertaking !—for, Lor head 
came in contact with the tea-tray, the lamp 
which it bore was upset; and, at the same mo- 
ment, her sister, in trying to move one of the 
supporting chairs, brought the whole establish- 
ment once more to the carpet. 

Harriet sprang from the piano, and snatched 
the lamps; one of the heavy candlesticks struck 
Sarah Annin its descent; while Susan, complete- 
ly enveloped, thought she was smothering in the 
centre of the quilt, and screamed in harmony. 
Of course, for a moment or two, there was total 
darkness, and when Hannah opened the door to 
announce tea, the whole room was a scene of 


unprecedenied confusion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The world’s charity, and the wor\i’s condemnation ! 
Maiden Aunt. 


He never left a single shilling, 
His widow to console.—Bedotte Papers. 


Mrs. Smiru was a member of the Congrega- 
The 
Episcopalians were the aristocrats of the town, 
par excellence, at least, they were so called by all 
the rest, though the Presbyterians had the finest 
church, and the highest steeple ; and the organ 
in the Lutheran church was far the best. The 
Congregationalists, therefore, came some way 
behind, and numbered but three wealthy men in 
their society; though Elder Whiting was a man 
of great influence, and Deacon Morrison would 
However, Mr. Townsend 


tional church, which numbered but a few. 


have been if he could. 
found his time and patience fully taxed to keep 
his congregation in order, small as it was; and 
assist him by her gentle 
and great tact—that wo- 


his wife did much to 
and popular manners, 
man’s talent. 

It was the afternoon after Mrs. Harden’s quilt- 
ing, Miss Martin had commenced an engage- 
ment of three days at Mrs. Smith's, and the two 
ladies were deep in the mysteries of “ ripping 
and turning.’’ Suddenly a knock at the front 
door startled them, and Mrs. Smith hurried into 
an adjoining room to give a few preliminary in- 
structions to the girl, who was going through the 
hall. 

“Tf it’s Miss Barnard,’’ Mrs. Smith, 
“‘show her into the parlor and roll up the cur- 
tains; tell her I'll be in ina second. However, 
it may be only Mrs. Morrison, and she may come 
right into the sitting-room—I won't change my 
cap for her. Oh! and Susan, if its old Mrs. 
Shoefelt, just tell her I’ve run out, and you don’t 
know when I'll be in. I did run out of the sit- 
ting-room,”’ said the conscientious lady, as she 


said 


applied her ear to the key-hole. 

Now, it so chanced, that the visitor was nei- 
ther of the above mentioned ladies, and Susan 
was at a loss how to dispose of her; but not no- 
ticing the girl’s hesitation, and seeing the sit- 
ting-room door ajar, Mrs. Townsend solved the 
difficulty by walking directly in, as she heard 
Mrs. Smith was at home. 

Miss Martin rose, in a flutter of consequence, 
to see her. “Mrs. Smith would be inin half a 
minute ;—would Mrs. Townsend be so good as 
to excuse the looks of the room. Dressmakers 
made so many ‘chips;’ but it was ‘clean dirt,’ 
after all.’’ 

Mrs. Townsend smiled very kindly, and re- 
plied— We all know what dressmaking is,’’ 
and then hoped that she had not interrupted 
them as Mrs. Smith entered the room. 

That lady was all smiles and cordiality. Again 
and again her visitor was urged to stay to tea, at 
least to take off her bonnet and sit an hour or 
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two; but, after repeated refusals, the conversa- 
tion took another turn. 

“I suppose yot’re out making calls, then ?’’ 
said Miss Martin, affably. Miss Martin was 
also one of Mr. Townsend's charge, and conse- 
quently took the visit partly to herself. 

“ Yes,”’ was the reply, “ [ have just come from 
Mrs. Jackson’s.’’ 

** Now, do tell me,’’ said Mrs. Smith, “‘ what’s 
your opinion about that match? Do you think 
they’ ll be married before the year’s up ?”’ 

“*May I ask what match? I confess to a la- 
mentable ignorance of the news of the day.”’ 

“Why Mrs. Jackson and her husband’s bro- 
ther, of course,’’ replied Mrs. Smith. ‘I sup- 
pose you know they are engaged ?”’ 

‘Mrs. Jackson!’’ said her visitor, with a start 
of unfeigned astonishment. ‘ Did I understand 
you, Mrs. Smith ?”’ 

‘* Why where do you live not to hear the news ? 
I thought every one knew how devoted he had 
been to her, from the day she was a widow. He’s 
been up three times from New York, and every 
time he comes they ride out together, and are 
gone all the forenoon.”’ 

“‘ Besides, she’s leaving off her mourning,”’ 
added Miss Martin. ‘I saw her in the street 
last week without her veil, and she had on a 
mouseline-de-laine dress with white stripes in it. 
As to that, however, she might just as well not 
have worn any veil at all, for she never has it 
over her face. If people put on mourning, I don’t 
like to see it done half way. Good deep crape 
and bombazine, say I, if any one’s going in black 
for a near friend, not to say husband.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Mrs. Smith, “ I remember that I 
wore a double crape veil till the very Sunday 
before I was married to Mr. Smith. I really felt 
sorry to take off black at all, it was so becoming. 
Everybody told me I never looked so well in the 
world.”” 

Mrs. Townsend could scarcely repress asmile 
at this remarkably naive confession, but said, 
quite earnestly—‘‘I see nothing particular in 
Mr. Edward Jackson’s attentions; I am sure I 
should expect the same kindness from my hus- 
band’s brother, were I similarly situated. She 
has no other person to consult in her business."’ 

“* Well, there it is again. It was such a queer 
move for her to go on with that factory. In the 
first place, its all covetousness on her part, she 
wants to be a rich young widow, I suppose. 
Though, as for being young, she never will see 
thirty again to my knowledge. Then the men 
all admire her ‘ spirit’ so much, and she knew it 
beforehand. It serves to make her talked about.”’ 
Mrs. Smith delivered these opinions oracularly, 
and Miss Martin joined in with— 

“IT should a thought Mrs. Jorden might have 
afforded to have stayed the winter with her sis- 
ter, at least. Flying here, and flying off again 
before ever any of us had a chance to see her; 
but its all of a piece with the whole family— 
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they're just as selfish, and just as close as they 
ean be. If it wasn’t for Jane, Mrs. Jackson's 
girl, we never should know what was going on.”’ 

“By the by, Jane says,’’ continued Mrs. 
Smith, “‘ that Mr. Edward Jackson always kisses 
her when he comes and goes, and that her little 
boy already calls him ‘pa.’ Of course, its no- 
thing to me; but I do like to see people behave 
themselves, and they might have waited till Mr. 
Jackson’s grave stone was up, to say the least.’’ 

Mrs. Townsend was truly shocked at the 
coarseness of the last remark; but she had wait- 
ed for a pause in the conversation to suggest an 
explanation of Marian’s absence. 

“Mrs. Jackson was speaking of her sister’s 
health this afternoon. She is very much alarmed 
about her. Of course, you know how delicate 
she has been this winter, and that her physician 
said he could not answer for the consequences if 
she staid north.” 

“You don’t say!’’ ejaculated Miss Martin; 
“why I always thought she looked well enough. 
Wouldn't it be queer if Henry Jorden should be 
left a widower? I wonder who he'd marry !”’ 

““[ don’t suppose he has thought so fer as 
that,’’ replied Mrs. Townsend, smiling despite 
the seriousness of the subject, at the last charac- 
teristic remark. ‘ But, as regards Mrs. Jorden, 
it was only by absolute necessity that she was 
prevailed to leave her sister this winter. I fear 
Mrs. Jackson will be, and has been, very lonely.”’ 

‘La! I don’t see why. There’s Jane, one of 
the best girls in the kitchen I ever saw—she 
lived with me awhile—and Mrs. Miller’s very 
neighborly. Besides, she doesn’t shut herself 
up, by any means, not she; for young Dr. 
Wheelock has been there often, and lawyer Mc- 
Cloud, and ‘she goes out to tea every now and 
then. She was at Miss Bernard's last week, 
quite as if nothing had happened, and sung and 
played, too, though she don’t keep her own piano 
shut, as to that.’’ 

* Just so, Mrs. Smith,’’ said Miss Martin. “I 
was saying to Mrs. Folger the other night—last 
night it was, at Mrs. Harden’s—Mrs. Folger, 
says I, when people forget their husbands so 
soon, (and the best of husbands as he was,) begin 
to take off black when they haven’t worn the 
stiffness out of the crape, and can sing songs just 
as if they didn’t mind being widows a bit, J 
haven't got much pity for them, that’s all.’’ 

“I never shall forget,’’ pursued Mrs. Smith, 
“how cool she was the day of the funeral. I 
don’t believe she shed atear. I’m sure, the day 
my first husband was buried, it was just as much 
as they could do to get me into the carriage. 
Ma said she never saw anybody go on as I did. 
But I had reason to feel bad. A kinder man 
never brought bread into the house than Mr. 
Jenkins. He was such a provider. Wasn't 
it strange, Miss Martin, that he didn’t leave 
a hundred dollars after all was paid off? We 
all thought the executors must have cheated 
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me. I never will forgive Dr. Trueman as long 
as I live—never. Though I’m not a bit spiteful, 
naturally, and I wouldn’t lift my hand against 
him. I ain’t one of them kind.’’ 

Mrs. Townsend tried in vain for some time to 
turn the conversation. These gossiping details 
were painful to her, for she felt that as a listener, 
she was becoming a party to them. Although 
she knew very little of Mrs. Jackson—the ac- 
quaintance having commenced accidentally on Mr. 
Townsend's having been called to officiate at 
Mr. Jackson’s funeral, in the absence of their own 
clergyman,—she had conceived the deepest regard 
for her. She thought she understood fully Mrs. 
Jackson’s motives in conducting her late hus- 
band’s business affairs for the time, although no 
conversation on the subject had passed between 
them. Moreover the absurdity of the charges made 
against her, put the affair in almost a ludicrous 
light, as she hastily reviewed it in her own mind. 

‘* Ladies,’’ said she, at the first pause in the 
tirade, ‘I came partly on business this afternoon. 
You have heard of course about the meeting of 
the committee of ladies with regard to establish- 
ing an orphan asylum.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Folger was speaking of it last night, 
don’t you remember ?’’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘ and I 
thought we had orphans enough of our own to see 
to, without gathering up all the little beggars in 
town, and washing their faces for them. 
if the Bernards and Seymours and that Mrs. Jack- 
son are going to have it all in their own hands, let 
them manage it among themselves. I wouldn’t 
goastep out of my way to help them. Would 
you, Miss Martin ?’’ 

The lady thus appealed to thought not; no, 
decidedly. 

The key of the indignation was this. Mrs. 
Smith was affronted that she had not been called 
upon at first; Mrs. Harden had been, Mrs. Folger 
was one of the original committee. She “‘didn’t 
see why she wasn’t as good as other poeple !”’ 

Mrs. Townsend tried 
Mrs. Smith was one of tuose obstinately jealous 
people who are always imagining affronts where 
none are intended, and who are never willing to 
be convinced that they, by any possibility, can be 
wrong. She had determined from the first to do 
all that she could against the new movement, 
which in itself was truly praiseworthy, and was 
glad of an opportunity to vent the ill humor that 
had been slowly gathering, like an autumnal 
storm, for many days. 

Finding her remonstrances only increased the 
belligerent determination of the lady, Mrs. Town- 
send soon after took leave, after engaging Miss 
Martin to sew a day for her the ensuing week. 

No sooner had the hall door closed, than Mrs. 
Smith began commenting on the extravagance of 
ministers’ wives generally, and Mrs. Townsend 
in particular. 

** Now you just see,”’ said she, stitching vigor- 
ously the seam of a sleeve, ‘‘if there is not more 
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sugar used in that house in one week than there 
is in mine fora month. I wonder what sort of a 
dress it is she wants you to make.”’ 

‘** A silk, she said.”’ 

‘* Another new silk dress! Why she had one 
only a year ago, that cheeny with so many colors 
in it. Ido hate to see my own money wasted in 
that way. ‘I'welve dollars a year for pew rent is 
something taken out of a family now-a-days, I 
can tell you. Particularly when flour’s eight 
dollars a barrel. Speaking of that Morrison has 
got some of the cheapest groceries | ever saw. 
His six cent sugar is quite good enough, when 
there’s no one in, and as for using Havana in our 
own family, I wont do that for anybody.”’ 


CHAPTER IIL 


A whisper woke the air, 
A soft light tone and low, 
Yet barbed with shame and woe. 
Low as it seemed to others’ ears 
It came a thunder crash to hers. 
Mrs. Oscoop. 


Tuat very afternoon Mrs. Jackson sat alone 
by her own fire-side. Alone in the fullest mean- 
ing of that desolate word. Her brother had 
left that morning for New York, and the reaction 
from the little excitement of his visit, had in- 
creased her sadness. Besides, the day before she 
had passed with him at the manufactory, in con- 
sultation with Mr. Stone the overseer, and she 
had looked over memorandums written in that 
well known hand, sitting at the very desk that 
had been her husband's, and had listened to his 
praises from the grateful operatives, who crowded 
at the noon hour, to welcome her. 

She thought over all of this, and the tears came 
to her eyes. She looked around that little room 
where there were still so many tokens of him, 
and recalled the pleasant smile, and tried to catch 
‘*Gone, and 
forever from my yearning sight,’’ was the language 
in her heart as she wept bitterly. Archie had gone 
out with Jane, and there was nothing to prevent the 
It was not often that 
the fountain of bitterness welled forth, but now 
she did not seek to check It; she drew his last 
kind letters from their resting place, and read 
again, and again, those words of deep and manly 
affection, that had thrilled her heart with delicious 
happiness when she had first received them, but 
were now doubly dear, as she remembered they 
were the last tokens of that love that should ever 
be hers. 

Even those, then speaking so harshly, would 
have stayed their reproaches could they have seen 
the weary woman kneeling in very sickness of 
heart, with her head buried in the cushions of the 
sofa, and yielding to wild bursts of grief, that 
sank at times to a low moaning sob, still more 


the very tone of his nightly greeting. 


indulgence of this sorrow. 
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fearful! Yet some there were, even at that hour, 
who envied her! Envied her beauty, her intelli- 
gence and her worldly position, and spoke of her 
future prospects as unclouded ! 

Scarcely had she recovered from this unusual 
excitement, when the step of a visitor sounded in 
the hall. In an instant those dear records cf the 
dead, blistered as they were with tears, were 
hastily put aside ; she did not enter the room until 
the flush had somewhat subsided from her eyelids, 
and then as she greeted her visitor with cheerful 
cordiality, none but a heart tremblingly alive to her 
welfare, could have marked the traces of that fear- 
ful storm of emotion. 

Mrs. Miller’s manner was in marked contrast 
to this warm greeting. She was cold and em- 
barrassed, spoke in short sentences, which were 
often broken off, as if they had at first contained the 
element of some second thought it was best not 
to speak—a peculiarly “ tantalizing’? mode of 
remark, in which many ladies are so prone to in- 
dulge. Mrs. Jackson could not understand this, 
but not dreaming that she had contributed to her 
friend’s wayward humor, did not appear to notice 
it. The object of Mrs. Miller’s call, to solicit 
attendance at a second meeting with regard to the 
orphan asylum, was soon dispatched, and de- 
pressed as she had been, it was with feelings 
almost like pleasure that Mrs. Jackson saw her 
visitor depart. 

She rose the ensuing morning with a dull 
headache, the effect of fhe indulgence of her grief 
the previous evening, and had the meeting been 
for any other purpose she would have declined 
attendance. But the thought of her own fair 
child, who might one day be orphaned, quickened 
her sympathy, and she resolved to do all in her 
power to aid in securing a comfortable home for 
the little unfortunates, who had none to care for 
them. 

The ladies me’ at Mrs. Miller’s and had nearly 
all arrived when she entered the room. She 
fancied that they bowed coldly, and it was true 
that none of them offered to make room for her, 
although almost every seat was occupied, until 
Mrs. ‘Townsend chanced to notice her momentary 
hesitation and drew an ottoman from an adjoining 
recess. Miss Seymour pertly inquired when Mr. 
Edward Jackson would be up again. Mrs. Mc- 
Cloud on the other side, asked when she had seen 
Dr. Wheelock last, and though Mrs. Jackson re- 
plied courteously, she could not comprehend the 
reason why both ladies emphasized their questions, 
and smiled superciliously at her quiet replies. 

The business of the meeting commenced, only 
once did Mrs. Jackson make a suggestion, for 
despite her resolutions to the contrary, this dis- 
courtesy had shaded her spirits. Her remark on 
the disposition of the funds already collected, was 
perhaps the most sensible arrangement offered, 
but before Mrs. Townsend could speak in its sup- 
port, Miss Seymour had proposed a contrary plan, 
which Mrs. Miller instantly adopted. 
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‘* Surely,’’ thought Mrs. Jackson, as she walked 
home alone, ‘‘1 cannot have done anything to 
offend all these people. It must be a sickly 
fancy,’’ and she smiled at what she termed ‘her 
foolish sensitiveness. 

But day after day this neglect became more 
marked. Many who had before sought her society 
passed her with a cold bow in the street. Her 
visitors became more raré, and gradually a terrible 
depression stole over her. She tried in vain to 
solve the secret of this change. She could not 
tax herself with any fault, and after a month in 
which she had constantly been wounded, she re- 
solved to overcome her reserve and question Mrs. 
Miller, the next time they should meet. It so 
chanced that in the afternoon she was detained at 
Dr. Van Blake's, the dentist of Rivertown, and 
while waiting could not avoid hearing the conver- 
sation of two ladies seated in the adjoining parlor, 
the door being partially open. Her own name at 
first attracted her attention, and she recognized 
the voice of Mrs. Miller as she said, 

‘* Why, .drs. Jackson to be sure.’’ 

‘Indeed, I thought she was a particular friend 
of yours,’’ was the rejoinder. 

** So she was, as long as she conducted herself 
properly ; but when a woman is so imprudent as 
to have the whole town talking about her, of course, 
I cannot countenance such conduct.” 

Mrs. Jackson heard no more; the words rang 
in upon her brain with a leaden sense of suffering 
such as she had felt the first morning on which 
she awoke to the loneliness of widowhood. She 
gasped for breath as she rose up mechanically and 
went out into the street. She saw no one as she 
hurried to her home,—she gathered her veil tightly 
over her face and started at every footstep near 
her. A whirl of contending thoughts was in her 
mind, and for the moment she almost forgot that 
she was innocent: and saw already the finger of 
scorn pointed at her approach. 

Her eyes fell upon the portrait of her husband 
as she entered the house. Then came a revulsion 
of pride, ‘That they should dare to speak so of 
his wife !’’ she said gaspingly as she clenched her 
hands until the blood seemed oozing through the 
slender fingers. What could have been her fault! 
How had she brought detraction to increase her 
sorrow? In vain she reviewed each act of the 
past few months, her struggles with loneliness 
and despondency, her exertions for the good of 
others, her close application to business, and her 
busy schemes for its success. What of all this 
could have been misinterpreted? Conscience did 
not reproach her, yet even as she struggled 
against the feeling, ii was as if she clasped a 
poisoned arrow to her heart when she slept that 
night, her pillow wet with agonizing tears. 
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*Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspirations of forced breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river of the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with ail forms, modes, shows of grief, 

That can denote me truly ; these indeed seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play; 

But I have that within, which passeth show; 

These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
HAMLET. 


“These thoughts have made me strong to check 

The bitterness of grief, 

Have nerved my heart to bear the pangs 
That time brings no relief,— 

Yet I am censured, that my love 
For thee hath been so brief. 

So brief! ah well! I only ask 
They may not have to bear 

One half the loneliness [ know 
One tithe of my despair!” 


For a week she sawno one. She could not 
overcome the sickening thoughts that crowded 
upon her at the sound of a familiar voice. The 
duties of the day she passed through mechanically, 
and those performed, she would tie upon the sofa 
for hours in a dull, yet harassing reverie. One 
evening as she thus indulged a moody sorrow, she 
thought suddenly of Mrs. Townsend; true she 
was not an old acquaintance, and though she 
shrank from hearing those hateful details, she 
knew that Mrs. Townsend must have heard all, 
and would tell her gently their import. 

She was right, for no one would have approached 
more gently. 

‘Tell me,’’ said Mrs. Jackson the instant she 
could speak afier Mrs. Townsend's arrival, “tell 
me what do all these stories mean. How have I 
transgressed the laws of propriety? You must 
have heard all, of what do they accuse me ?”’ 

Mrs. ‘Townsend wasat first slightly embarrassed, 
but she thought it best after a moment's reflection 
to tell the principal reports, and as carefully as 
possible spoke of that with regard to Mr. Edward 
Jackson, and said that Dr. Wheelock’s visits had 
been commented on by Miss Seymour, who was 
suspected of a penchant for the docior herself. 
The last suggested iis own rise at once, and Mrs. 
Townsend passed over it lightly, interrupted only 
by Mrs. Jackson's explanation of Archie’s con- 
stant and irritating illness, of the past two months, 
and Dr. Wheelock's kind attention, Archie’s hav- 
ing taken one of those unaccountable childish dis- 
likes to their family physician, Dr. Chester. 

At the first Mrs. Jackson was at first too in- 
dignant for words, but at length spoke almost 
angrily in reply. 

** | have known Edward from my childhood,’ 
said she. ‘* He was my friend and counsellor, ay, 
brother, long ere | became a wife! To whom 
should | turn but to him ?”’ 

‘“*It is perfectly natural I own,’ 
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Townsend, ‘‘ and I have never blamed you in the 
least. But perhaps you might have been a little 
more cautious. His lifting you into the sleigh the 
last time he was here.”’ 

“I had strained my ankle severely, but that 
very morning, and if you recollect could scarcely 
walk as far as Mrs. Miller's two days afierwards.”’ 

“Yes, I do remember it well,’’ continued Mrs, 
Townsend. ‘“ Your long rides are another ground 
of comment.”? 

‘*Our long rides? I have never been farther 
than the factory with him !” 

** Ah, that is it, they of course only judge by 
the length of your absence. His frequent visits, 
I can imagine necessary to the arrangement of 
your business, and allow me to say, though you 
may consider it an intrusion, Mrs. Jackson, that 
both my husband and myself approve and com- 
mend your unusual exertions.”’ 

Mrs. Jackson smiled gratefully through her 
tears. 

‘‘What do they call forgetting,’’ said she, as 
they once more returned to the principal charge 
made against her, “if it is to think of him by 
day, and dream of him by night; if it is mak- 
ing his slightest wish my rule of action, try- 
ing to imitate his virtues, and avoiding all that 
he has disapproved of, believing or at least 
hoping, that he is permitted even now to watch 
over me, and appealing to him in thought when- 
ever I am troubled, teaching my boy to re- 
revere his memory and training bim to take his 
place; if this be forgetfulness then am I indeed 
at fault. I may not wear a widow’s veil, but I 
have a widowed heart. My dress may not be of 
the deepest hue, but my sorrow is not regulated 
by it! Life is too earnest with me to dwell con- 
stantly upon the past, and I hold it to be a fearful 
sin when one rebels madly against the decrees of 
our Heavenly Father. I am sure you do nut mis- 
understand this’’—and she felt it was so as she 
saw the eyes that sought her own heavy with 
tears. 

Those who have seen how bravely Mrs. Jack- 
son had borne her earlier trials, may wonder that 
this idle gossip so distressed her. But strange as it 
may seem, her husband’s death had been endured 
with twice the fortitude. She had been so secure 
in conscious innocence, and had cherished the 
memory of her husband so truly, that she had 
not dreamed any one could for an instant think 
that she did not love him. 

“*T have no patience with these gossiping peo- 
ple,’’ said Mrs. Townsend, as she recounted her 
visit to her husband that evening. ‘ ‘I hey have 
caused Mrs. Jackson more pain, I verily believe, 
than she had borne before. One cannoi help care- 
ing for these things and dwelling on them, though 
you know they are slanders. It’s well enough to 
say ‘don’t mind it,’ but when one is left alone 
among strangers as she is, they are enough to bear 
without added misery. I am convinced and have 
been from the firat, that neither she nor Mr. Ed- 
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ward Jackson ever dreamed of marriage, yet 
these people will not rest until they worry her 
into an illness, at least.’’ 

“* Nay, Louisa,”’ said her husband, gently, “‘ you 
must not speak harshly in yourturn. Mrs. Jack- 
son can never be alone while she trusts in Provi- 
dence wiih such earnest, unquestioning faith, and 
censute may prove the finer’s fire to her noble 
charecter. The purest gold you must recollect is 
submitted to the fiercest furnace.” 

‘**A fiercer than Mrs. Smith’s tongue could 
ecarcely be found. Poor Mrs. Jackson! I left 
her a little comforted, and I know she will try to 
ste". the torrent bravely, now that she knows its 
force.’ 

And Mrs. Townsend was right, though many 
were the fearful struggles which Mrs. Jackson 
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passed through, and often her very heart failed 
her. Again and again did she pray “ Father, if it 
be possible let this cup pass from me,”’ and at last 
her petition was granted. More than one friend, 
truly so, though swayed for a time by popular 
opinion, begged forgiveness, which was kindly 
accorded, and the petty slanders were quietly but 
triumphanily refuted. But Mrs. Harden never 
could be made to believe that she would not marry 
Mr. Edward Jackson, until that gentleman brought 
his pretty and accomplished bride to pass a week 
with his sister, the ensuing spring. 

Even then she remarked that she knew Mrs. 
Jackson was disappointed, and it had served her 
right, to which observation Mrs. Smith and [ar- 
riet responded fervently. 
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F OUR HOME. 


BY RICHARD COE, JR 


We have an ange! in our home, 
A bright and happy one, 

With hair as golden as the clouds 
Around the setting sun; 

Her eyes are like the stars that gem 
The beauty of the night, 

And over all her face they shed 
An exquisite delight! 


We have an ange! in our home, 
And lovingly at morn 

She twines her rosy arms about 
Our litile e 

To say we love her would but iil 


fest born: 


Our feelings fond express; 
We gaze upon her and we feel 
A wealth of tenderness. 


We have an angei in our home, 
And ev'ry evening we 

Have taught her in sweet trustfulness 
To bend the willing knee; 

And thus we have a blessedness 
Beneath our humble dome— 

Our little winsome baby girl, 
The angel of our home. 


Such is the angel of our home, 
The bright and happy oue, 

With hair as golden as the clouds 
Around the setting sun. 

Then wonder not if we should pray 
Beneath our humble dome, 
hat God in mercy bless alway 
The ange! of our home! 








AN EVENING 
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BY DAVID BATES. 


Tue sun has set, and the shade of even, 
Like sleep, is falling on weary eyes; 
But floating in light the moon mid-heaven 
Reflects it back where the shadow lies. 
So, groping here, in the gloom of sadness, 
I caich some lighi, though in feeble beams, 
And throw it back, like the moon, with gladness, 
To cheer the path where the twilight gleams. 


Bat the flush of glory that meets my vision, 
Reaching deep in the bending blue, 


My spirit thrills with a dream Elysian, 
Longing for light on its pinions too; 





And it floats away, on its wing ascending, 
Beyond earih’s shadow, that darkening looms 
In the fields of beauty o’er me bending 
To bathe in the flashing light its plumes 


Ha! dost thou tremble in yon blue regions, 
*Mid splendors that make yon sun grow dim, 
And quail at the sight of life-like legions, 
Or start at the flash of the seraphim? 
Thy sins are about thee as a mountain, 
The dust of earth is upon thy wing, 
And thou must bathe in thy Saviour’s fountain 
Ere thou shalt be free to soar and sing. 














THE GOLD FEVER. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


This yellow slave 


4 Will knit and break religions; bless the accursed; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored ; place thieves 
And give them title, knee and approbation, 
With senators on the bench.—Timon or —— 


A porutar epithet usually goes nearerthetruth { the consummation of the pursuit of wealth, but 


than we are apt to imagine. The term ‘‘ fever’’ 


é 


applied to the excitement in regard to California » 
gold, isa tacit recognition of the unhealthy feelings | 


and extravagant projects to which it has given rise. 
Now that a breathing spell has occurred both in 
the discussion of the topic and in the rush of emigra- 
tion, a glance may be desirable at the philosophy 
of the subject, and, as enthusiasm cools, the eye 
of reflection may possibly behold some valuable 
truth which it requires no exile to discover, no 
digging to unearth, and no washing to purify. 

In the first place, then, this gold fever is not a 
new disease; on the contrary it is one of the most 
familiar and well-defined to which “ flesh is heir 
to.”’ Neither is a mining district the best place 
to study its phases or trace its laws. Its diagnosis, 
like many more complicated disorders, may be 
learned to the greatest advantage in the French 
capital. Enter, soon after night-fall, a maison-de- 
jeu; the heaps of Napoleons on the green covered 
tables, their musical clink whendrawn by the little 
host into the pouch of the banquier, the pale or 
wildly flushed cheeks, intent eyes and affected 
nonchalance of the silent groups; the smile of 
mockery, the badinage of fear, the cry of desperate 
joy, the mute gaze of utter hopelessness; the 
wretched calmness of the resolved suicide as he 
turns away, the hectic delight of the winner, and 
especially the brooding, keen, remorseful anxiety 
of those whose doom is yet suspended—consti- 
tute the legitimate and ill-disguised symptoms of 
the gold fever inall its stages. Let one untouched 
by the malady, thus contemplate it for a single 
hour by the flashing light of more mysterious 
salons, where the most insidious of human pas- 
sions develops itself with a subtle and instinct- 
ive impressiveness unequaled by the most vivid 
dramatic personation, and the spectacle will re- 
veal, at once, the latent horror of the contagion. 
A young naval officer, when asked what period of 
his first battle was most appalling, replied, the 
few hushed moments when they sprinkled the 
decks with sand to drink the human blood as yet 
unshed. ‘Thus is it with the contest for gold. 
Not in the earnestness of the sanguine miner, or 
the tranquil industry of the gainful devotee, or 
the luxury of the millionaire—not in the dawn or 
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in the premeditated recklessness of the gambler, 
do we fully see the delirium of the gold fever. 

If the prospective of time were not a necessary 
condition of romance, the present age would be 
deemed as fertile in the wonderful as any which 
have preceded it, but this obvious truth, though 
sometimes acknowledged, is seldom realized. 
The scientific discoveries, political revolutions 
and social phenomena which have occurred within 
the last quarter of a century, if graphically nar- 
rated and poetically or even philosophically illus- 
trated by as inventive and eloquent genius as has 
celebrated the reign of Elizabeth, Louis XIV. or 
Isabella, it would appear that no interval has ever 
been more crowded with grand, marvelous or 
interesting events. The mere facts of a Pope 
having originated a liberal European movement, 
of the Atlantic being crossed in nine days, of the 
discovery of the electric telegraph, as matters of 
past history, would strike us with deep surprise ; 
yet they are buta few of the more recent incidents 
of our own day. Romance has thrown her fairy 
mantle over the expeditions of Cortez and Raleigh ; 
and, at some distant period, the novelist and his- 
torian will find more prolific themes in the con- 
sequences which will follow a circumstance that 
happened a year ago, on the American Fork, a 
California river, about fifty miles from New-Hel- 
vetia. A workman then and there engaged in 
cutting a mill-sluice, saw many particles glitter 
in the sunshine at the bottom of his excavation. 
Upon careful inspection they proved to be gold. 
Subsequent experiments have shown that this 
precious metal is intermingled with the soil, in 
various proportions, over an extent of six hun- 
dred miles. The fine dust is found chiefly in the 
beds of streams and along their borders, and the 
coarser deposits imbedded in the granite of the 
adjacent hills. As yet the mining processes have 
been crude and unskilful; the arrangements of the 
government for protecting and systematizing the 
country altogether inadequate, and the means for 
obtaining correct statistical information but par- 
tially reliable. 

The American flag was planted in California in 
July, 1846. Emigration from the United States 
soon enlivened her enterprising population, whose 
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prior resource Had been chiefly the sale of hides, 
obtained from the hordes of wild cattle. The 
gold discovery following so rapidly, changed the 
aspect of things at once; from a gradually im- 
proving agricultural and trading settlement, the 
whole region was transformed into an arena for 
all the adventurous spirits and reckless fortune- 
hunters from the United States, Oregon and the 
Sandwich islands. 

As early as 1602, a Spanish expedition com- 
menced, with immediate success, the propagation 
of the Catholic religion in the region now known 
as California, and it is said that the Jesuits early 
knew and long kept the secret of the gold mines. 
Its discovery is attributed to Cabrillo, a Spanish 
navigator, in 1548, and the upper portion of the 
country was visited by Sir Francis Drake, twenty 
years later, who called it New Albion. It soon 
became a Mexican territory, and the only civilizing 
agency to which the original inhabitants were long 
subjected, was that of the missions established at 
various points. A few Boston merchants sent 
vessels annually to the coast, and carried on a 
lucrative trade, exchanging cheap articles of neces- 
sity and ornament for hides and tallow. At length 
the tide of emigration from the thickly populated 
Atlantic towns, having overspread the large west- 
ern states, began to set, in casual eddies, towards 
this distant and partially explored region. Led 
by the spirit of adventure or the hope of advan- 
tageous colonization, companies were formed to 
traverse the wilderness, where too many of them 
encountered incredible fatigues and perished by 
famine, Indian massacres or exhaustion. 

As the trails became more defined, the journey 
of the emigrants grew less perilous, and the ac- 
count of recent expeditions, though sufficiently 
unattractive to those wedded to the amenities of 
metropolitan life, possesses the interest of novelty, 
and the charm of promise to the enterprising and 
scientific. Day after day, like the caravans which 
traverses the Orient, bodies of men, women and 
children, with their provisions, household utensils, 
wagons, oxen, mules and horses, moved slowly 
on, encamping in the open air, cooking by the 
way-side, seeking drink from springs, fresh sus- 
tenance from the game accidentally encountered ; 
exposed to every extreme of weather, now drench- 
ed to the skin and now parched with heat, the 
grass their nightly couch, and the heavens their 
shelter when no tree was at hand. The freedom 
of this life, its primitive simplicity of habits, and 
especially the intimate contrast into which it 
brought the wanderers with nature in her most 
luxuriant as well as primeval and barren aspects, 
were the redeeming features of an experience that 
involved an amount of deprivation, hardship, 
petty trials and formidable danger, enough to dis- 
hearten all who are uninspired by a strong motive 
or unsustained by vigor of body and elasticity of 
spirit. 

Patiently onward roamed the emigrants, over 
prairies bright with exuberant vegetation, through 
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saturated plains into which the groaning wains 
and floundering oxen hopelessly sank, and across 
miniature oceans of saline deposits evolving clouds 
of fine dust at every step. Sometimes a magnifi- 
cent clump of oaks, firs, pines or cedars, greeted 
their eyes, weary with gazing over a vast expanse 
limited only by distant mountains or the far hori- 
zon; now a volcanic debris, now a curious fossil 
skeleton, then a gorgeous and illusive mirage, and 
again, enormous fungi arrest their progress for a 
moment. Herds of antelopes or buffaloes, elks, 
wild horses or cattle, an isolated settler’s lodge, 
an Indian encampment, or a band of returning 
emigrants alone give signs of life amid those fresh 
yet melancholy solitudes. Lofty bluffs, weather- 
stained and tempest-shaped into similitude of 
Egyptian monuments, and cloud-hung with a 
sublime chiaro ’scuro, flowers and insects of the 
most brilliant tints, yet to be baptized into the 
nomenclature of science, and birds of the gayest 
plumage and the richest notes, heralding a new 
realm for the naturalist—from all these attractions, 
life’s stern realities ever and anon withdraw the 
wanderers. They stopped to bury their dead in the 
lonely wild, to rest the sick, to let a child be born, 
or celebrate a wedding ; and then went forward, 
with lingering steps, until the smoke of the even- 
ing bivouack curled upward against the stainless 
firmament. Thus, gradually, and under almost 
solemn auspices, were the agricultural emigrants 
to California wont to shape their way landwise. 
The fertility of the soil, the purity of the atmo- 
sphere and the evenness of the temperature justified 
their choice of a home, and the prospect seemed 
to be that a rich and judicious cultivation would 
soon alter the whole face of the country, and that 
it would be populated by a race of Saxon land- 
holders. The gold discovery has wrought a sud- 
den alteration. The land journey is too slow for 
the restlessness of cupidity. From every city of 
the Union crafts of all kinds are despatched to the 
Pacific. Climate and soil, the latent sources of 
national wealth, and in no small degree the 
mould of national character, cease to invite the 
settler to a region which has become the prey of 
the adventurer. 

The history of previous speculations of a like 
character has been gracefully chronicled by two 
of our most eminent authors, Irving and Prescott. 
In the conquests of Mexico and Peru by the 
latter, and in the former’s Life of Columbus, the 
popular excitement, large emigration, disputes, 
successes and misfortunes attendant on new gold 
discoveries are portrayed with careful authenticity 
and classic effect. From these we cannot but de- 
rive the impression that the ultimate benefit of 
such occurrences is incidental and the individual 
hazard extreme. In the vast and unrevealed 
designs of that Providence which modern history 
now recognizes as deeply inwoven through all 
the great events of the world, it may be that 
the magnetic ore which attracts thousands to the 
shores of California, is destined to change the 
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balance of civilization, to carry new elements of 
social action to the Pacific, and thus bring together, 
under similar influences of policy, education and 
religion, the extreme division of the earth. There 
is no end to the visions, which, in the light of a 
hopeful imagination, may thus be conjured from 
the gold fever. 

Meantime, however, and especially just at pre- 
sent, its operation within our own borders affords 
no such glowing phase. We have been forcibly 
reminded of De Tocqueville’s declaration, that 
the ties of home and kindred are essentially loose 
in a mercantile republic, while observing the ex- 
traordinary facility with which men have left 
accustomed pursuits, local obligations and family 
altars, to engage in this distant and hazardous 
enterprise. Many a gentle being can heartily 
echo the protest of one of Fletcher's characters 
as she beholds her cherished hero transformed 
into a gold adventurer— 


“ Had I been old, 
Or blasted in my bud, he might have showed 
Some shadow of dislike; but to prefer 
The lustre of a little trash, Asinoe, 
And the poor glow-worm light of some faint jewels 
Before the light of love and soul of beauty— 
O how it vexes me!” 


It is probable that the ore already discovered 
was brought down by successive freshets from 
the adjacent mountains; and experience has 
proved that in such a case the supply may be 
temporary: this accounts for its immediate 
abundance at Placers, where we are told that 
fifteen thousand dollars worth was easily pro- 
cured in a day at the commencement of the 
search. Few adventurers consider the other 
side of the case, or perceive that a very small 
minority of the gold-seekers derive any compen- 
sation for their deprivations. The exorbitant 
price of labor and articles of daily necessity, (fifty 
dollars being readily paid a barrel for flour, and 
twenty for a box of Seidlitz powders,) the lia- 
bility to incur dangerous fever and chronic rheu- 
matism, and the utter absence of all that is 
suggested to an English mind by the word — 
comfort; the necessary inundation of “ lawless 
resolutes,’’ vagabonds, and criminals to the scene 
of action, and the consequent insecurity of life 
and property, are grave offsets to the dazzling 
prospects which induce so many California pil- 
grimages. Interested parties continually minis- 
ter to the excited feelings which the El Dorado 
stories circulated by the press are alone sufficient 
to keep alive. Enormous quantities of ardent 
spirits are carried out in every vessel, as well as 
weapons of all kinds and ammunition. Ina few 
months, that region will be overstocked with the 
ordinary staples of trade to such a degree that 
their price must necessarily fall below the home- 
market value. At present, the glittering dust is 
the circulating medium. Instead of paying for 
a glass of negus with a fip, a pinch of gold-dust 
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is received—sometimes worth eight dollars. Al- 
lured by the prevalence of this coveted treasure, 
garrisons, ships, secure employments, moderate 
but certain profits, farms, shops, offices, and 
worst of all, civilized homes, are deserted; and 
men of all grades and blood, from the half-intoxi- 
cated savage to the educated New-Englander, 
sailors, soldiers, clerks, physicians, clergymen 
and naval officers, may be seen arrayed in un- 
couth India-rubber garments, delving with spade 
and pickaxe, or carefully gleaning the shining 
particles from the sand. Meantime the ordinary 
avocations of the new settlers are wholly aban- 
doned. No harvest fields wave; the click of no 
mason’s trowel breaks the slumberous quiet of 
noontide; the cheering shout of mariners is 
hushed. Only the sharp-ringing blows of the 
smith’s anvil, forging tools for the miners, inform 
the spectator that the “ gold fever’’ has smitten 
down the arm of honest industry. 

The political economy view of this subject has 
been clearly unfolded by the daily press. Writ- 
ers have shown — what, indeed, it requires but 
little sagacity and a limited knowledge of history 
to perceive—that the financial worth of the pre- 
cious metals diminishes in the exact ratio of their 
abundance. Among the Peruvians it was as ar- 
ticles of manufacture, in their ornamental and 
utilitarian significance, that gold and silver were 
prized; and wherever these ores have existed in 
great natural deposits, or through productive co- 
lonial mines, there industry has languished and 
national progress been completely stayed. It 
were easy to draw a parallel between Spain and 
England or the United States and South America 
in support of this assertion, but it is one of those 
obvious facts deducible from as obvious princi- 
ples, which are self-evident. To illustrate the 
connection between labor and capital, and distin- 
guish actual from nominal wealth, is the vocation 
of the political economist; and an American, 
least of all, requires such lessons, familiar as he 
is with the substantial prosperity of states desti- 
tute of the natural resources of a rich soil and 
an equable climate, or spontaneous fertility. It 
hence appears that intelligent enterprise is the 
most prolific source of wealth, and that moral 
causes lie at the basis of all enduring good for- 
tune. These moral causes bring us to the indi- 
vidual, as economical ones refer chiefly to social 
interests, and both originate in natural laws. 
Infringement of these, in their physiological re- 
lations, is the occasion of bodily disease; and it 
is precisely as true that all social fevers are 
traceable to asimilar violation. Now, one of the 
most universal, occult and inexorable of natural 
laws, is what may be termed the indirect method. 

ature does not yield her choicest gifts except, 
as it were, incidentally. The moment we at- 
tempt to wrest her secrets from her, she is mute; 
but delights to reveal them to some humble fol- 
lower who has never profaned her sanctities by 
any conscious, inquisitorial or self-seeking intru- 
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sion. Wealth is valueless except as associated 
with certain gratifications, and these, according 
to the law in question, are attainable only by in- 
direct means—such as labor, invention, patience, 
care. There is an inevitable compensatory prin- 
ciple. The process of earning is a necessary 
element in the process of enjoying money. If 
inherited, only by munificent charities, art-pa- 
tronage, liberal enterprise or generous hospi- 
tality, can the possessor reconcile himself to his 
condition, or win the needful self-respect where- 
by alone his means bring pleasure. 

It is on this account that we have little faith 
in the gold picked up from its native earth until 
it is transferred to the hand of regular industry 
as a symbol of the value of a certain amount of 
labor. Then, like mercy, “it blesses him that 





gives and him that takes;’’ for the conditions ‘ 
which render it truly available are fulfilled. § 
Otherwise it is like a stolen badge of honor ora 


forged passport—a facility, not genuine, authen- 
tic or capable of realizing the good of which it 
is the illegitimate sign. In a material point of 
view, it may, indeed, purchase the same amount 
of commodity, but in a moral and enjoyable way, 
its efficacy is limited by the absence of that zest 
only derivable from labor, the consciousness of 
desert and the freshness of desire. Through 


the individual affection of men the species is : 


propagated ; through the social instincts arts and 
science advance; alchemy, a personal guest, led 
the way to chemistry, a universally benign sci- 
ence ; astrology, a delusion encouraged by super- 
stitious kings, ushered forth those sublime astro- 
nomical truths which guide the mariner on the 
trackless sea and denude eclipses of terror by 


exact prophecy. Thus we are forced to serve a ‘ 


general end in prosecuting those which seem al- 
together limited to self; and it is in proportion to 
the indirect good achieved by individual pursuit 
that it is crowned, not perhaps with apparent 
success, but certainly with absolute satisfaction. 
Hence the contrast in the destiny of lands and 
persons enriched by industry and by luck, by 
enterprise and usury —between Massachusetts 
and Peru, Antonio and Shylock. Compare the 
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gangs of houseless exiles wading and scraping, | 


in the attitude of the spirit “ least erect of all’’ 
even in hell, among the rifted gullies of Sacra- 
mento, with the manly race that “‘ drag the mon- 
ster of the deep from the Pacific to light our 
tables ;’’ contrast the gold-seeking emigrants to 
California with the hardy Dutch fur companies 
whose pioneer enterprise laid the foundation of 
New York’s commercial greatness! The brave 
clamberer among the rocky cliffs of the North 
Sea hears, with a thrill of pleasure at his own 
daring, the echoes of the gun which has brough® 
to his feet the wild bird whose downy plumage 
is to minister to the luxury of a distant clime ; 
the ship-master realizes the indomitable energy 
of his birth-place as he discharges, at an East 
India pier, the cargo of ice quarried from a New 
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England lake; and the diver, as he exultingly 
drinks in a long draught of upper air, with the 
pearl which is to deck some fair and regal bosom 
clutched in his grasp, rejoices in the prize for 
which he has wrestled with the sea! ‘Tame, in 
comparison, are the spoils which require not the 
alchemy of invention and assiduity to convert 
them into gold! Acquisitiveness, when the ex- 
clusive motive power, dulls the edge of fine en- 
joyment. To hunt for lucre, through no inter- 
vening emprise, no wide-embracing interest, no 
exercise of varied faculties and aptitudes, is like 
gratifying one’s alimentive wants alone and glut- 
tonously, in comparison with the wit, the song, 
and the geniality which make a dinner of herbs 
better than a stalled ox; or like the unauthorized 
love of the orientalist compared to the lingering 
sweetness of that gained by a “long course of 
wooing.”” 

We hold it to be an incontrovertible principle - 
in all human affairs, that the spasmodic is not the 
normal condition, and that health, in the entire 
significance of the term, is the essential quality, 
to secure which a wise man will modify all his 
habits and relations. Taste, opinion, sentiment, 
have their unhealthy phase, which, if encouraged, 
may render the very consciousness morbid. 
Then, in point of fact, we are in a false relation 
to society, to nature and totruth. The integrity 
of our life is broken, and we become either sul- 
len or distrait. In a commercial land, the readi- 
est avenue for this disturbing element to gain 
admittance is through pecuniary ambition—a 
very different thing from avarice, and in our 
view, a passion almost peculiar to mercantile 
republics. It may be defined as the love of 
power based on wealth—a kind of substitute for 
the aristocracy of public service which gave 
prestige to the leading names of the old French 
noblesse and the aristocracy of mere birth, like 
that of the English and Italian nobility. That 
money is vehemently desired in this country, 
independent of the physical benefit it affords, has 
been remarked by all intelligent foreigners. In 
the Old World it is chiefly prized for the gratifi- 
cations it will purchase; in the new, for the in- 
fluence that attends it. Hence, besides the mere 
love of acquisition, society is here beset with a 
passion for gold as a symbol of power, and this 
combined feeling is necessarily a self-exaggerated 
one. ‘To this cause we attribute the rapidity 
with which the gold fever has spread. Omitting 
those driven by absolute necessity, as a desperate 
resource, to the valleys of Sacramento, there is 
a very large class whose real wants had ample 
provision, who have engaged in this enterprise 
from a most extravagant, untenable idea of the 
value of nominal wealth, and the mere symbols 
of fortune, which is nothing less than an abso- 
lute monomania. 

One would imagine, from the universal eager- 
ness of appreciation manifested in regard to the 
recent discovery, that there were no other veins 
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to be worked than those of gold. Such an idea is 
unworthy of an age when literature and art are 
a common possession and the philosophy of life 
is ably discussed. There are veins of iron and 
granite, of loam and peat, of coal and marble, 
intersecting this continent, of vastly more im- 
portance to the welfare of the people—since they 
are destined to give reliable employment to thou- 
sands, to bring into existence new capital and 
new labor, and thus increase the only genuine 
basis of wealth—national industry. It were de- 
sirable, also, that those who prattle with so much 
facility of veins of gold, should take cognizance 
of those veins which mysteriously nourish their 
own bodies, and realize, as they count the pulsa- 
tions that indicate the precarious tenure of human 
existence, that “ the life is more than meat and 
the body than raiment.’’ Then, too, is it justi- 
fiable, amid such enlightenment and Christianity, 
to forget the veins of humor and pathos modern 
genius has so effectively worked, and in explor- 
ing whose treasure the desolation even of an im- 
poverished lot may be forgotten? Crabbe and 
Dickens have a vein of humanity, Wordsworth of 
meditation, Coleridge of metaphysics, Channing 
of moral truth, Byron of impassioned perception, 
Shelley of aérial phantasy, Lamb of delicate wit, 
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Schiller of aspiration, Scott of picturesqueness, 
and so on through all the mazes of the literature 
of the century. It is not the material, but the 
providence which rules it; it is not the positive 
gain, but the manner of acquisition; it is truth 
to individual wants, aims, endowments and tend- 
encies that common sense mainly regards in 
the pursuit of wealth. A _ bare subsistence, 
earned according to the idiosyncrasies of one’s 
nature, is better than a fortune gained at their 
expense. A lover of the sea, with his stern toil 
and limited wages—a poet giving a finishing 
touch to the song which only buys salt for his 
porridge—a scientific mechanician, like Reming- 
ton, executing his inventions with scarce bread 
enough for sustenance, are more content than if 
they were sifting their daily thousands with the 
gold-diggers of San Francisco. Exquisitely does 
Ion utter the great truth that this highly-sanc- 
tioned adaptation is the only pledge of genuine 
success :— 


“The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If Heaven select it for its instrument, 
May shed celestial music on the breeze 
As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phebus.” 
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A STIFF BREEZE. 


BY JULIAN CRAMER. 


(See Plate.) 


‘‘ A PREACHER once advertised that he would 
preach extempore upon any subject given him. 
At the time appointed, some wag handed him a 
blank piece of paper. ‘ Nothing!’ he exclaimed, 
when he opened it—‘ from Nothing God made 
the world,’ and he went on and delivered a most 
beautiful and effective discourse. Now, I send 
you this plate to illustrate, either by prose or 
poetry, and if you can make anything out of it, 
you will equal that preacher.”’ 

Such, my hundred thousand readers, was the 
somewhat sinister intimation I received from 
our worthy “ First’’ just as this number of the 
“‘ Book’’ was going to press, coupled, or rather, 
tripled with the facts that I could have but half 
an hour to accomplish the task, and that the 
manuscript, in illustration of which the plate was 
engraved, had been unaccountably lost. What 
was I todo? Look at the plate, and, with your 


hands on your hearts, say if any one could hope 
to illustrate it properly, save the one for whose 
18* 


story it was originally engraved. In desperation, 
I rushed out, hoping to find him with a copy of 
his manuscript—but, alas! I received only the 
tidings that he was by that time half way to 
California! In greater desperation I returned, 
to find, not only one, but three “stiff breezes’’ 
blowing—-first, a strong Nor’wester through a 
broken pane in my sanctum; secondly, our 
“‘ First,’’ with his good-humored mouth puffing 
forth agonizing cries at my delay (it yet wanted 
five minutes of the expiration of the half hour); 
and lastly, the dark imp himself, in propria per- 
sona, Waiting for the last copy for the last form, 
and blowing like a porpoise, as he thought of what 
was to come if he returned to his master without 
it. What was I to do? No time was left for 
consideration, and I determined to throw myself 
on your mercy, as I here humbly do. I have not 
illustrated the plate, to be sure; but I submit it 
to you if I have or have not made “anything out 


of it.” 








HINTS ON EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


Great care must be observed, when setting 
on in the canter, not to fall into the abominable 
and dangerous habit of leaning forward. Here 





some of my former hints on the proper and most 
graceful position of the shoulders, hands and left 
leg, should be carefully attended to, and by so 
doing I promise the fair equestrian that ease and 
confidence will unerringly follow. 

It is most essential for the ease, comfort and 
elegance of the rider, that a lady's horse should 
lead off in his canter with the right leg first, other- 
wise the pace will be an abominable cross-jolting, 
very difficult to sit. At the same time, there are 
instances—rare ones, I admit—where horses can- 
ter with the left leg first as easily as with the 
right; and where this exists it is an advantage to 
a horse that has much cantering, fur it eases 
greatly the right leg, which, of course, receives 
a constant jar by coming first to the ground; 
therefore, being able to change the leg is, as I 
have before said, an advantage. Horses that are 
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properly broken for a lady should go immediately 
from the walk into the canter, starting with the 
right leg; but where, from want of training, the 
being constantly ridden by a gentleman, or, what 
is of frequent occurrence, the perverseness of 
the horse, he refuses to obey the whip, and trots 
instead of canters, the rider will obtain obedi- 
ence by strictly adhering to the following plan, 
and also insure his leading with the right leg. 
But I must previously impress on the equestrian 
that too much attention cannot be paid te the 
steadiness, and yet entire pliancy, of the hands 
and body, for if the rider, as is too often the case, 
keeps constantly shaking her hands, shifting her 
reins, and, from not sitting properly, squarely 
and evenly, is continually jolting in her saddle, 
her horse becomes confused, irritated, and fre- 
quently unmanageable ; and thus the good paces 
and temper of a horse are often spoilt, and all 
from the bad management of the rider. Let, 
then, great attention be paid to the shoulders 
being perfectly square, leaning neither to the 
right nor left; the seat exactly in the centre of 
the saddle ; the head not stiff, but inclined slightly 
forwards; and a bend in the back, which throws 
the shoulders gracefully en arricre, and gives a 
stately and generally queenly appearance to the 
entire figure. The position of the arms, wrists 
and hands, I have mentioned in a previous num- 
ber; the latter not shaking up and down, but 
moving from the centre of the waist towards the 
horse's head, like a spring upon his mouth. 
When all this is attended to, the horse is put 
into his canter thus (see the illustration) :—the 
left-hand side of the curb-rein is drawn by the 
right hand, through the left, so as to turn the 
horse's head round towards the lady’s feet, and 
at the same moment the heel of the left foot is 
pressed against his side, and the whip gently ap- 
plied on the shoulder: these must be done at one 
and the same time, and yet not suddenly, or the 
horse may start; he will be almost sure to go off 
in a canter; but if it does not succeed in the first 
or second attempt, persevere in it, and it cannot 
fail. ‘The fingers of the left hand are pressed to- 
gether, so as to prevent the reins slipping through; 
and as soon as the horse is in the canter, the tight 
side of the rein, which is still retained by the right 
hand even during the application of the whip, is 
allowed to slip gently through the left hand, to 
the proper length, and both hands resume their 
former position. It will be often found that the 
unsteadiness of the hands will induce a horse to 
return to the trot, but using the whip on the 
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shoulder will make him continue the canter. It 
is a bad plan to go from the trot into the canter, 
as it generally unsteadies the seat ; consequently, 
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if a horse trots when not required, he should be 
pulled up into the walk, and made to canter from 
that. 
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FAREWELL TO 


Unevart to night the snow-white sail, 


And, ere the dawn, away; ; 
We'll brave old Ocean’s fiercest gale, ? 
Or with his billows play. ? 


We love him in his gentleness, 
Revere him in his might; 

Though rude he be, sing—* Nevertheless, 
Farewell to the land to-night!” 


The time is lost that’s spent on shore 
By wanderers such as we; 
Though exnse be ours, we pine the more 
To toi! on the troubled sea. é 





BY CHARLES P. 


THE LAND! 


SUIRAS. 


Our hearts are not tuned to idleness: 
Then, friends. think ye not we're right 
To banish care and sing—*“ Nevertheless, 

Farewell to the land to night?” 


Though all we love are round us now, 
Though hearts to then may cling, 

A hand is drawn o’er each young brow 
As our tears aside we fling; 

Though home may tempt by its cheerfulness, 
It cannot prevent our flight; 

Though hearts be full, sing— Nevertheless, 
Farewell to the land to night!” 





COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1. Is a fixed corner cupboard inthe Go- } Fig. 2. Is a secretary and book-case, with a 
thic style, with glazed doors. ; falling board, which serves as a writing-desk. 


Fig. 3. 






































Fig.3. Is a settle with drawers, often used in taverns. The back protects the sitter from the 
current of air from the door. 
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Is a handsome Grecian bench, with turned legs. 
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Fig. 5. Is a Gothic bench without arms or drawers, but with a paneled back and square legs. 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Oh, there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life, which bloated ease may never share. 
Byron. 


WE come now to the discussion of a common exer- 
cise, and yet its importance to health and beauty can 
hardly be overrated. WALKING is our theme, and we 
shall be somewhat particular in the description as the 
true principles of an art that seems so easy are seldom 
understood 

Of all exercises, walking is the most simple and easy. 
The weight of the body rests on one foot while the other 
is advanced; itis then thrown upon the advanced foot 
while the other is brought forward; and so on in suc- 
cession. 

In this mode of progression, the slowness and equal 
distribution of motion is such, that many muscles are 
employed in a greater or less degree; each acts in uni- 
son with the rest; and the whole remains compact and 
united. Hence the time of its movements may be 
quicker or slower, without deranging the union of the 
parts or the equilibrium of the whole. 

I. is owing to these circumstances that walking dis- 
plays so much of the character of the walker—that it is 
light avd gay in women and children, steady and grave 
ju men and elderly persons, irregular in the nervous and 


irritable, measured in the affected and formal, brisk in 
the sanguine, heavy in the phlegmatic, and proud or 
humble. bold or timid, &c., in strict correspondence with 
individual character. 

The utility of walking exceeds that of all other modes 
of progression. While the able pedestrian is independ- 
ent of stage coaches and hired horses, he alone fully 
enjoys the scenes through which he passes, and is free 
to dispose of his time as he pleases 

To counterbalance these advantages, greater fatigue 
is doubtless attendant on walking; but this fatigue is 
really the result of previous inactivity, for daily exer- 
cise, gradually increased, by rendering walking more 
easy and agreeable, and inducing its more frequent 
practice, diminishes fatigue in such a degree that very 
great distances may be accomplished with pleasure, in- 
stead of painful exertion. 

In relation to health, walking accelerates respiration 
and circulation, increases the temperature and cutane- 
ous exhalation. and excites appetite and healthful natri- 
tion. Hence, as an anonymous writer observes, the true 
pedestrian, after a walk of twenty miles, comes in to 
breakfast with freshness on his countenance, healthy 
blood coursing in every vein and vigor in every limb, 
while the indolent and inactive man, having painfully 
crept over a mile or two, returns to a dinner which he 
cannot digest. 
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A firm, yet easy and graceful walk, however, is by no 
means common. There are few men who walk well if 
they have not learnt to regulate their motions by the 
lessons of a master; and this instruction is still more 
necessary for ladies. 

Having now, therefore, taken a general view of the 
character and utility of walking, we here give some il- 
lustrations. 

Walking may be performed in three different times— 
slow, moderate, or quick, which somewhat modify its 
action. 


THE SLOW WALK, OR MARCH. 


In the march, the weight of the body is advanced from 
the heel to the instep, and the toes are most turned out. 
This being done, one foot—the left, for instance—is ad- 
vanced, with the knee straight, and the toe inclined to 
the ground, which. without being drawn back, it touches 
before the heel; in such a manner, however, that the 
sole, toward the conclusion of the step, is nearly paral- 
le! with the ground, which it next touches with its outer 
edge ; the right foot is then immediately raised from the 
inner edge of the toe and similarly advanced, inclined, 
and brought to the ground; and so in succession. 

This pace should be practiced until it cua be firmly 
and gracefully performed. 

It must be observed that the toe’s first touching and 
last leaving the ground in the march, gives to it a cha- 
racter of elasticity and of spirit, vigor or gayety; and 
that when this is laid aside, and the whole sole of the 
foot is at once planted on the ground, it acquires a cha- 
racter of sobriety, severity or gloom, which is equally 
proper to certain occasions. This observation is in a 
less degree applicable to the following paces. 


THE MODERATE PACE. 


Here the weight of the body is advanced from the heel 
to the ball of the foot; the toes are less turned out; and 
it is no longer the toe, but the ball of the foot, which first 
touches and Jast leaves the ground; its outer edge, or the 
ball of the little toe, first breaking the descent of the foot, 
and its inner edge, or the ball of the great toe, last pro- 
jecting the weight. 

Thus, in this step, less of the foot may be said actively 
to cover the ground; and this adoption of nearer and 
stronger points of support and action is essential to the 
increased quickness and exertion of the pace. 

The mechanism of this pace has not been sufficiently 
attended to. People pass from the march to the quick 
pace they know not how, and hence all the awkward- 
ness and embarrassment of their walk when their pace 
becomes moderate, and the misery they endure when 
this pace has to be performed by them unaccompanied, 
up the middle of a long and well-lighted room, where 
the eyes of a brilliant assembly are exclusively directed 
to them. Let those who have felt this but attend to what 
we have here said; the motion of the arms and every 
other part depends on it. 


THE QUICK PACE. 


Here the weight of the body is advanced from the heel 
to the toes; the toes are least turned out; and still nearer 
and stronger points of support and action are chosen 
The outer edge of the heel first touches the ground, and 
the sole of the foot projects the weight. 

These are essential to the increased quickness of this 


pace. 

It is important to remark as to all these paces, that the 
weight is successively more thrown forward, and the 
toes are successively less turned out. 


In the general walking of ladies, the step ought not to 
exceed the length of the foot; the leg should be put for- 
ward, without stiffness, in about the fourth position, but 
without any effort to turn the foot out, as it throws the 
body awry, and gives the person the appearance of a 
professional d ; the arms should fall in their natural 
position, and all their movements and oppositions to the 
feet should be easy and unconstrained; and the pace 
should be neither too slow nor too quick. 

The gait should be in harmony with the person—natu- 
ral and tranquil, without giving the appearance of dif- 
ficulty in advancing; and active, without the appearance 
of being in a hurry. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than a little woman 
who takes innumerable minute steps with great rapidity 
to get on with greater speed, except it be a tall woman 
who throws out long legs as though she would dispute 
the road with the horses. 








THE WORK 


TABLE. 


CROCHET.—WATCH-POCKET. 


Small gilt rings; coarse purse silk; color, ponceau and 
French blue; the rings are to be covered with plain crochet. 
Commence. with the ponceau silk. 


1st round.—Take one of the rings, and, holding it in 
the left hand, put the needle in the ring and work thirty 
plain stitches round the ring, which will eover it. At 
the end of each round cut off the silk and draw it 
through, leaving two inches of the silk; and on the next 
round work the ends in with the next ring for about six 
stitches. The silk may then be cut short; and be par- 
ticular not to commence the round in the same place as 
the last round, for the joins wil! then be perceptible. 


2d round. —French blue silk. Take up a second ring 
and work 7 plain stitches in it, and fasten it to the ring 
covered with the poneeau silk, by working 1 plain stitch 
in the side of the first rimg; then work 7 more plain 
stitches on the second ring (this will cover half of the 
ring); then take a third ring, work 7 plain stitches as 
before, miss 4 stitches of the ponceau ring, ana work 1 
plain stitch in the 5th stitch of it; then work 7 more 
plain on the third ring, and repeat for four rings more, 
making in all six rings for this round ; then 1 plain stitch 
in the first ring of this round to join them. 

3d round —Blue silk. Work 14 plain stitehes in each 
of the six rings of 2d round. 
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sides of each round exactly together, join them by work- 
ing the rings as before, but putting the needle into a 
stitch of each piece and working them as one stitch; 
twelve rings form the join, making 18 rings in this round; 


4th round.— Ponceau silk. Take the 8th ring and 
work 7 stitches in it; then 1 plain on the 3d blue stitch 
of the 14 plain; then work 7 plain in the 8th ring. Take 
the 9th ring, work 7 stitches in it, miss 6 stitches of the 


2d round, and work 1 plain in the 7th stitch; then work ~ then make 1 plain in the 20th ring. 

7 more plain stitches in the 9th ring, and repeat for 10 > 7th round —Blue silk. Fourteen plain in each ring, 

rings more—making 12 rings for this round. Work 1 ; and fasten off. For the cord—two pieces of each silk, 

plain stitch in the 8th ring to join them. $ and work achain of eight inches, and join it to the work. 
5th round —Ponceau silk. Work 14 plain stitehes in , om 

each of the twelve rings in previous round; this finishes | CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 


one side; then commence as at the first row, and work 
another piece the same. 

6th round.—Blue silk. Take the 20th ring, work 7 
plain stitches in it as before, then 1 plain on the centre 
of the 14 stitches of the 5th round; work 7 more in the 
20th ring, take the 2ist ring and work 7 stitches in it, 
miss 9 stitches of the Sth round, and work 1 plain in the 
10th stitch, then 7 plain stitches in the 2ist ring; take the 
22d ring, work 7 stitches in it, miss 9 stitches of the Sth 
round, and work 1 plain in the 10th stitch; work 7 more 
in the 22d ring, then take up the 23d ring and work 7 
stitches in it; miss 7 stitches in the Sth round, and work 
1 plain stitch in the 8th stitch; then work 7 more stitches 
in the 23d ring; repeat for three more rings; then take 
the other piece, and placing it in front, and putting the 
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LATEST FASHION FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 





KEN. ce “a “ 


(FRONT VIEW.] 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAD DRESS AND DI- { sat, the famous Parisian coiffeur. The marked favor it 
RECTIONS FOR ITS EXECUTION. } has met with in the French capital promises to insure its 

{ favorable adoption in this country when our winter re- 

Tus head-dress of which our engravings representthe { unions render variety desirable in the style of head-dress 
back and frout views, has just been introduced by Croi- ( suited to evening costume. The following directions for 














TO ONE AFAR. 
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[BACK VIEW.] 


the execution of this novel coiffure will, we trust, be 
found useful to those ladies who may wish to adopt it:— 
The ornaments required are a long lappet of black lace 
or blonde, and four or five bouquets of flowers. The 
flowers represented in our engravings are of pink heath. 
The back hair is divided into two portions, the parting 
being made across the back part of the head from ear to 
ear, and the line inclining a little towards the right side. 
The upper division of the hair is then twisted into a rou- 
leau and turned round the head in the form of a bandeau, 
the ends being concealed under the twist. This done, 
the lower portion of the hair is twisted and rolled round 


5 
? 
; 
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: 
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the head in a similar manner, the space between each 
rouleau being only sufficient to show the parting at the 
back of the head. The front hair is arranged in ban- 
deaux rather full on each temple. Next is fixed the 
black lace iappet, which, after being passed across the 
forehead in the manner of the Israelite turban, is dis- 
posed in smal! loops and flowing ends at each side of the 
head. The bouquets of heath and foliage on each side 
are fixed so as to incline towards the centre of the fore- 
head in the form of a diadem, and produce an effect at 
once graceful and dignified. 
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TO ONE 


BY GRACE 


On! strong and pure of soul—oh! earnest-hearted! 
Like stranger-pilgrims at some wayside shrine 
Have we two met, and mingled faith, and parted— 

Thy pathway leading far away from mine. 


The soul of ancient song is round thee swelling, 
To triumph-marches leading on the hours; 

Thy life hath templed shades, where gods are dwelling, 
Where founts Castalian play among the flowers. 


But faintly may the voices of the ages 
Come to my yearning but imperfect sense— 
The strength of heroes and the lore of sages, 
The fire of song, the storm of eloquence. 


Thy thoughts their grand vibrations far out-flinging, 
Like church tower bells ring out the morning chime, 
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While flow my numbers like the gleeful singing 
Of peasant maidens at the vintage time 


Grandeur and power are shrined within thy spirit; 
It moves in deeps and joys, in storm and night— 

While mine, of simpler mould, may but inherit 
The love of all things beautiful and bright. 


Truth’s earnest seeker thou—I fancy’s rover : 
Thy life is like a river deep and wide ; 

I but the light- winged wild bird passing over, 
One moment mirrored in the rushing tide 


Thus were we parted— thou still onward hasting, 
Pouring the great flood of that life along; 

While I on sunny slopes am careless wasting 
The little summer of my time of song 





WINTER. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


Tur gelid earth lies numb within a shroud, 
Well bleached upon the azure fields of air, 

Which lately from its sleety hand the cloud 
Threw thickly down to robe the landscape fair. 
The frost goes forth to draw, with labored care, 

An icy mirror o'er each limpid stream ; 
Or from the eaves spins out the silver hair, 

Which, glistening in the sun's reflecting beam, 

Gives forth a sparkling light, hke purest diamond's 

gleam. 


The orient beams seem loth to mount the skies, 
And shed athwart the earth a chilling light. 
Toward the Southern Cross the sunbeam hies, 
And leaves the Northern Bear in polar night. 
The boreal flames in coruscations bright, 
Up to the zenith shoot their lambent glow, 
At which the untaught herd stand pale with fright, 
With superstition view the sinuous bow, 
From which the ghostly flames shoot forth to gild the 
snow. 


The cheerful songsters of the vocal shade 
No longer trill their summer notes with glee; 
The flow’ret’s stalk lies prostraie. stript and dead, 
Its leaves and flowers wide scattered o'er the lea, 
Their fragrance mingled with the a@rial sea, 
Where gather all the natal sweets of flowers, 
To be poured out again, so fresh and free, 
When Spring returns, with sunny smiles and showers, 
To build with fairy hands anew her vernal bowers. 


The leafless trees wave high their branching arms, 

Through which the wind sweeps on with hollow 
moan, 

As though exulting o’er the prostrate charms 
So rudely from their blooming tops betorn 
By its own blast. Though to the hollows borne 

Te rot, they will not waste, for soon agaia 
The deathless spirit, that but sleeps forlorn, 

Will leave its bed, and with the vernal rain, 

Spring up to bloom anew and deck the rural plain. 


The mountains high their craggy peaks uprear, 
White as the head by time we'! silver'd o’er; 

Their summer blooming sides, now chill and drear, 
Glow with enchantment on the eye no more; 
The crystal streams that down their summits roar, 

Now shine like burnished mirrors on their peaks, 
Arrested by that frosty fay so hoar, 

Who, reveling in its chilling anger, wreaks 

As though *twould Nature's heart tear out in its wild 

freaks. 


The herd stands trembling round the well-filled rack, 
Or chew the cud within some sheltering nook ; 
The fleecy sheep run sportive round the stack, 
And pluck the hay with well-coutenied look ; 
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The geese come gabbling from the frozen brook, 
Displeased to find their much loved watery home 
*Gainst them enclosed in every turn and crook, 
And not again, until the spring shall come, 
Will they with plume unwet its limpid surface roam. 


The village youths enlist a joyous train 
In gliding sleighs to range with merry bells; 
Now on with shouts they skim along the plain: 
The ringing shout comes back from neighboring 
dells 
As Echo’s mimic voice repeating tells 
Each word distinct, though mingling voices spoke. 
O thoughtless youth! how soon those magic spells 
Which hold thee joyous now, will all be broke, 
And that which substance seemed become as wreathing 
smoke. 


The farmer spreads the floor with golden wheat, 
And wields with rapid strokes the whirling flail 

The latent grain from worthless chaff to beat, 
Then pours it out before the winnowing gale, 
While in his mind he counts the growing tale, 

Until he marks his own supply of food, 
And much remaining for the day of sale; 

Then up to Him ascends, who gives all good, 

His humble, heartfelt thanks in ardent gratitude. 


The wealthy now, and those with well filled store, 
With happy looks surround the teeming board ; 
Their children ne’er are heard to cry for more, 
Nor do they seek with careful pains to hoard 
The scanty pittance weary toil hath stored. 
Thus do the shivering sons of hapless lot, 
On whom the storms of adverse fate hath lowered; 
They gather ‘neath an almost roofless cot, 
In rags to feed on crumbs by hardest toiling got. 


Oh! who will feed the Lord’s commissioned poor, 
Who come to ask, not alms, but tithes for heaven? 

Nor think because in rags they range the moor, 
They from the door must thence be rudely driven? 
Crush not the heart already sadly riven, 

But show that peerless love your bosom swells, 
And give as God to you has freely given. 

In such a God like act Jehovah smells 

A pleasing savor that with him forever Uwells! 


How wise that God who gives the passing year 

Its varied charms and purpose well to fill, 
Though oft to us it seems unblest and drear, 

And all our fondest hopes to blight and kill! 

But ’neath the frozen earth and snow-capped hill 
The sleeping germ lies in its lowly tomb ; 

When spring returns, ‘twill shake off death so chill, 
And burst in resurrection from its gloom, 


{ To glow upon the eye with fairer, fresher bloom! 





NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE ART- UNION GALLERY—ROSSITER’S SCRIPTURE PAINTINGS, &c. 


Tue opening of the Gallery of the Philadelphia Art- 
Unton, No. 210 Chestnut street, is the great event of the 
month, inour world of art. A Free Exhibition. perpetu- 
ally renewed, is a right move in the right direction. Our 
city has long enjoyed a central point or “ place where 
Merchants most do congr gate,” but an art exchange 
has been greatly needed. Whoever has passed an hour 
in the New York “Union,” amid the crowd of beauty- 
worshipers that throng at all hours through its charmed 
retreat.w.li rejoice with us that we have at length a place 
of meeting. where artist and public can come together 
without the formality of a paid introduction. Hereto- 
fore our Free Exhibitions have been confined to the 
Rostrson, Natt, and 
And no one 


print stores and shop windows 
EARL were our best educators in Art. 
who has tried to get a peep into their ample panes when 
a fresh painting, or a new batch of prints have been ex- 
posed, will doubt the number or eagerness of their pu- 
pils. Our Art-Union Gallery is but a larger window on 
the same free plan! And when we reflect that the 
artist must not only create his picture, but its appreci- 
ators—and this all the more, if there happens to bea 
spark of originality in him, we shall! be at no loss to 
know in what way the new gallery is to benefit both 
artist and public. 

No more of hope deferred—in waiting for the regular 
spring “opening.” With every blossoming, the artist 
can put his thought before the public in all the freshness 
of its original inspiration. And when to this is added 
the possibility of transmuting his “golden hues” to some 
of the real California “dust,” who can doubt the Art- 
Union Gallery meets a great want in our community? Let 
the gentlemen of the easel come forward then, and cover 
these untried wal!s with the best efforts of their genius,and 
the public wiil not be backward in coming tothe * show;” 
and with a substantiality of patronage worthy of the 
golden age of art. We are gratified to learn that some of 
our best Artists have taken Rooms in the Art-Union 
Building, where we are sure their works will appear in 
a better light than they have been able to give them in 
their private dwellings, however commodious. 

RossiTer’s Scripture Paintings of “ Miriam” and the 
“ Return of the Dove to the Ark,” now on exhibition at the 
Academy, are the mosi remarkable pictures we have re- 
cently had arnong us; and though they may not boast 
such a rushof visitors as deluged the Panorama of the 
“Mississippi River,” (with its miles of canvas and iis 
acres of impossible perspective.) yet the audiences have 
been respectable, and their expressions of admiration 
nearly unanimous. 

In the * Return of the Dove io the Ark,” the Antedilu- 
vian Patriarch is represented on an unenclosed part of 
the Ark, surrounded by his sons, their wives, and nu- 
merous inferior animals, grouped in picturesque attitudes. 
His outstretched hand points far over the waste of wa- 
ters,to where a slight break in the regularity of the 


waves betokens the first spotof land. From the dim 
distance, which is admirably given, the Dove emerges, 
bearing the Olive leaf, and a world uf hope to the eager 
watchers before us. The canvas is large. nine by thir- 
teen feet, the action generally well chosen, the draperies 
admirably painted, the expression appropriate. and the 
But it is in the beautiful aimospherie 
It is this which lifis it 


story well told. 
effect that the great charm lies 
from the prose of common-place to the wonder-level of 
the poetical—the region of prodigy. The golden hues of 
the declining day, streaming athwart the pale blue of the 
darkening east, fused and focused on every form, fea- 
ture and flowing fold of these figures, is well conceived 
and well expressed And there is an appearance of 
spaciousness. which marks the aéreal perspective in an 
unusual degree 

The *- Miriam” is a smaller picture, but of the same 
The soft 
The sub- 


general excellence as to color and effect. 
hazinessofthe sea and sky is truly magical. 
ject is one, however, that few will sympathize with; and 
the action of the young muiden is of so violent and deli- 
rious a nature that her beauty is well n gh extinguished, 
and her face consequently unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Rossiter has evidently studied in the school that 
gave us the “Adam and Eve,” by Debufe, which cre- 
ated such sensation a few years ago—and if he would 
study the human figure more thoroughly. might escape 
many faults ofdrawing which now detract from ihe meri- 
toriousness of bis works. From his brilliant :magination 
and his courage in undertaking large pictures we might 
hope to see splendid results, that might satisfy and defy 
criticism. 

Mr. RotuEerMEL has just completed a picture of “ Shy- 
lock,” which wil! form one of the gems in the Art Union 
Exhibition. and add greatly to the fame of this accom- 
plished Artist. 
ment when the Jew, urging with demoniac intensity the 
“penalty and forfeitof the bond,” is met by the calm 

We have 
But we are 
sure it will be found one of the best, if not the best, of Mr. 


It represents the trial scene, al the mo- 


words of Portia, upon which the action turns 
not space to speak of it as we could wish 

tothermel’s works. The figure of Portia is extremely 
fine, the expression vital and true; that of Bassanio is in- 
tensely earnest in its horror-siricken sympathy with 
Antonio, who stands a little in the back- 
ground. is full of thoughiful dignity; athis feet his dog 


his friend. 


siarts up in instinctive alarm at the evident danger that 
beseis his master, and snarls back the angry m: naces of 
risa 
fine picture—pleasing in color. and admirable in design, 
The head of Shylock, with its 
enormous frontal developments, its broad base and per- 


Shylock, with more than canine destructiveness, 
drawing and character 


verted moral powers, is in fearful phrenolog cal accord- 
ance with the character; while the whole action of the 
figure, intensely true to the natural language of the or- 
gans of the brain, is conceived with Shakspearian power. 
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Tue lamp of genius, though by nature lit, 
If not protected, pruned, and fed with care, 
Soon dies or runs to wasie with filful glow. 
Charles Wilcoz. 


When looking over the “ multitudinous array” of new 
publications, including periodicals, that are issuing from 
the prolific press of our country, we cannot forbear wish- 
ing more care was taken to keep the “lamp of genius” 
“well pruned.’ The “glare” isoften more conspicuous 
than the light. Todiscover faults is easier than to point 
out clearly how these may be avoided. For the benefit 
of our inteMigent young friends who are so liberally show- 
ering their literary favorson the “ Book.” we will give, 
from the writings of a distinguished German lady, a few 
observations that we consider excellent :— 

Rove or Compostrion.—If you would write to any 
purpose, you must be perfectly Free from without in the 
first place, and yet more free within. Give yourself the 
natural vein—think on no pattern or patron, no paper, 
no press, no public; think on nothing, but follow your 
impulses, Give yourself as you are— what you see, and 
how you see it. It is an entire mistake, their prate 
about objectivity, and self-exenteration. Shakspeare, 
Goethe, Cervantes, gave the world as they saw it, each 
for himself—they could not give it otherwise. The more 
world you putinto your work the better—so much the 
richer you are in yourself, so much richer do you make 
your readers. But you cannot give them the world only; 
and, if you give it otherwise than as yourself truly and 
substantially know it, and feel it, youre a weak imita- 
tor. Every man sees with hisown eyes or not as all. 
Bring out what you have. If you have nothing, be an 
honest beggar rather than a respectable thief. 

Know epce.—If any one would see a thing, pierce 
through it, and thoroughly know it, he or she must, in 
the first place, love it. 

Art.—A genuine work of art must never say, either 
directly or indirectly, what it would be at, but show it at 
once. 

Prepantry.--Pedantry necessarily presupposes emp- 
tiness, and clings to mere forms. 


OBITUARY. 


John Thorne is dead. The announcement excites no 
emotion in you, reader, nor should it. Ifevery tick of 
the clock is the knell ofa “ departing being’s soul,” your 
emotions would be strangely monotonous were you 
moved by the exit of every stranger. 

And yet there were hearts to which that news brought 
sorrow—there was one, at least, that grieved deeply. 

Had it come ten years earlier, a larger circle would 
have been saddened, and the news-prints would have 
scattered unstinted eulogy of his promise. Now it is 
simply noticed ina brief line, “ Died, June 10, at Lima, 
8. A., Joun Tuorne, aged 34.” 

I have, it may be, singular notions of life. I had known 
John from his seventeenth year. We were students to- 
gether. His career fell sadly short of the expectations of 
his friends, but | cannot persuade myself that his life 
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Was, in comparison with that of the mass of men, mis- 
spent. And yetno one thing that he purposed to accom- 
plish, did he do His soul was one of high aims, and, 
what was perhaps singular, attainable aims. No one of 
them did he reach. 

But I am wearying you with moralities. I sat down 
to write his obituary. A history of little incident. per- 
haps, inall itseharacter common-place. You know how 
common things and incidents may be colored by affec- 
tion with richer lights than even glorify romance. The 
simple story [ wouid tell, sacred in my eyes, and rich in 
deep emotions, may derive all its attractions to me from 
my intimate acquaintance and warm attachment to the 
subject. 

Bat to my plain obituary. 

John Thorne was a native of Vermont The little vil- 
lage where his infancy and boyhood were nurtured, was 
a quiet, unassuming hamlet. His father was a lawyer, a 
man of considerable intelligence, respectable in his pro- 
fession, living comfortably but frugally upon a narrow 
income. His mother belonged to a family somewhat de- 
cayed, butof the highest respectability. She traced her 
line directly to one of the chief of those great men who 
founded the New England States. He had served with 
distinction in the Netherlands, and numbered Pym 
among his friends. 

Mrs. Thorne was an amiable, intelligent woman. She 
was not given to boasting, but when occasion naturally 
introduced the subject, her faded cheek would glow and 
her mild eye kindle as she spoke of the American found- 
er of her family. 

John had brothers and sisters his elders, men of talent, 
and interesting women, who now fill respectable stations 
in the country. 

He graduated at — College, at the age of 21, with 
honor. He had pursued his class studies thoroughly, and 
had extended his researches into a wide range of various 
literature. Afier an interval of four or five years, [ 
found him settled in the practice of the law, in the thriv- 
ing village of ,N. Y. By the aid of some slight 
patronage in the way of petty offices, he was enabled for 
a few years to earn a meagre support. He discovered, 
however, in these years, what his friends had earlier 
prophesied—he had no talent at money-making. 

His habits were good. He had no fashionable vices, 
but he had inherited a species of fastidiousness that un- 
fitted him for success in his profession, in the place and 
circumstances into which he was thrown. He avoided 
vulgar society. He had no taste for vulgar conversation. 

There was a deference in his manner, a painstaking 
notice of those inferior to him in position, that gave him 
a kind of popularity— but the same manner to his equals 
in position and superiors in position. while it quieted 
envy and rivalry, detracted from his influence. He 
came by degrees to be looked upon as a man unsuited to 
his place, who could not rise. 

Such was his pesition when he committed a great 
error. He married. Yet a shrewder and colder man 
than he might have been pardoned the error. 

I will not attempt a description of his wife. She was 
said to be beautiful—but that was her least attraction. I 
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knew of their attachmem. I saw how, day by day, it 
engrossed the whole soul of my friend. I saw that the 
woman he loved appreciated his rare endowments. They 
married. That wedding day was blessed to them by the 
approval of friends, and the best wishes of a large circle. 
Yet years after, when he had known sorrow, and his 
hair was streaked with gray, ne told me it was the sad- 
dest day of his life. Thathe saw, as in a glass, while the 
mirth and gladness were at their full, the coming years 
of sorrow. 

Thorne labored on in his profession; but it would not 
support him. In despair of suecess, he left it and en- 
gaged in trade. His habits of mind were utterly unsuited 
to his new position, and bankruptey came. 

I heard of his misfortunes, and fortunately was able 
to visithim, The sheriff had been before me, and witha 
mind sensitively alive to any stain upon his honor, he 
had surrendered everything, even the furniture his wife 
had brought into his house, and was the occupant only 
ill the day of sale. This I learned when I entered the 
village. I learned, too, a sadder circamstance. His wife 
had been confined but a few days before the climax of 
his troubles came. Their effect, almost maddening upon 
him. was too much for her sensitive and loving nature. 

I found him sitting by the dead body of his wife. I knew 
that he was past comforting. I feared he could not en- 
dure the overwhelming complication of his ills; and yet 
he met me with a calmness that seemed wonderful. He 
besought me to spend the night with him. He said he 
should watch by the bed of Mary, and that my presence 
would be a relief. 

There was no insanity in his eye or his language. He 
still talked connectedly and with his peculiar beauty and 
aptness of expression. ‘The shock | had supposed would 
madden had sobered him. 

In the course of the conversation of that, to me, memo- 
rable night, he said: “You will not doubt that I feel 
deeply as most men could, the extent of my loss. You 
knew Mary, and can judge whatit is to be left by such a 
comforter alone in this miserable world, and yet I re- 
joice thatshe has gone. She diedin my arms The last 
light of her eye was full of wondrous love. The last 
faint pressure of h@band recalled to me all the history 
of our brief union. I know that she loved me. I know 
that my sufferings, not her own, were the last drop of 
overmastering agony before which her flesh and spirit 
failed. But! know, too, thatif she had lived, our life 
would have been a perpetual conflict with the wretched- 
ness of poverty, and I thank God that her trial has been a 
brief one, and that she is now with the angels. Her mother 
will take care of our boy, and whatever may befal me 
I can bear. Do you remember my wedding night? It was 
the saddest of my Ife, sadder than this, withmy Mary 
dead beside me. [saw then, as in a dream, all my past 
struggles with poverty. Thank God, I did not see this 
sight! I couid not have borne it then.” 

He wept freely. He had opened his heart to me and 
was relieved. I persuaded him towards morning to lie 
down, and watched beside him while he sjept. Kind 
neighbors had taken our place by the bed of death. 

He woke in the morning delirious, and lay for weeks 
in a low nervous fever. Finally he recovered. Some 
months after I heard of him in New York. How he lived 
for two or three years I do not know. I never met him 
after his recovery from his long illness. Abouta year 
since, I learned from one of his brothers, a clergyman of 
much respectability, that he was in South America.— 
“ Since his failure in business,” said his brother,‘‘ he has 
rather shunned his frien?s. He has gone out as the 
agentofa mercantile company in New York upona 
good salary, and is doing well.” 


? 


———— eee 


Three weeks ago I saw in the Herald the notice of his 
death, and, as there came up before my memory his sen- 
sitive nature, his early ambition early checked and 
thwarted, his wounded affections, | have fancied that 
death came to him as a rest. It may be that necessity 
hardened him to endurance, and that the struggle and 
strife of life that he once abhorred, became pleasing as 
excitements and stimulants. It may be so. 

GaMMA. 


In giving the following poem, we must exonerate the 
lady, to whom it is addressed, from any knowledge of 
our proceeding. She is too modest to thus blazon her 
own praises; but we (senior editors) cannot refrain from 
leuing our friends know that our own pet, the “ Grace” 
of our “ Book,” is also the favorite of others. 


LINES 


Suggested on seeing an engraved likeness of “Grace 
Greenwood” in Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


BY THE “BARD OF BALTIMORE.” 


Oh! thou, whose sweet minstrelsy comes o’er my ear 
Like strains of wild music we hear in our dreams, 

Which sometimes assumes the sad garb of a tear; 
But oft with the sunshine of joyousness gleams :— 


Bright child of the lyre! as I gaze on thy face, 
Though it sparkles and glows with such beauties re- 
fined, 
I sigh when reflecting how vain ‘tis to trace 
On paper the glorious light of the mind! 


Oh! would that there were now some artist divine 
To portray, in colors of magical art, 
The charms which are hidden in spirits like thine, 
And translate the language which glows in thy heart! 


They say ‘tis the fate of the poet to sigh; 

That the wreath of the muses in cypress is bound— 
And yet I am sure in that bright, cheerful eye, 

No vestige of sorrow or gloom can be found. 


Yet has not that eye, which so brightly now beams, 
Been darkened and dimmed by the shadows of earth? 
Oh! were thy “ Heart Hist’ries” but fanciful dreams, 
Or did they indeed in thy own heart find birth? 


Yet be it thy mission, “bright child of the lyre,” 
To sing of the fervor and beauty of love— 

To kindle on earth the ethereal fire 
Which illumines the angelic spirits above! 


I see thee not—know thee not—yet do I pray 
That Time in his course may deal gently with thee ; 
And when thine end comes, may thy soul pass away 
As the twilight that fadeson a calm, quiet sea! 


Gems From THE German ov Scuerrer.— Sickness is an 
exertion of nature to heal us, to restore to its usual pro- 
portion all that has been endured or done amiss, and to 
allow us to expiate by suffering, in order that we may 
become wise forthe years that yet remain to us. 

There are conditions in which the imperfectis the best 
possible for us—and the human race is continually sub- 
jected to such a condition. 

Let us, therefore, endure—let us be faithful. 

Ah! there is only one beautiful sun for every person— 
it ie that which rises and sets on his native city. 

He is to be despised, who, as a human creature, does 
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not consider himself as worthy of estimation as any one 
in the world. 

It is at the hour of death that music is, for the first time, 
music—the call of the angels from Heaven. 


Notices To ConREsPONDENT+.— We are much obliged to 
the author of “ Incidents Recalled,” but have not, at pre- 
sent. room for the “ Selection” he kindly sent us. If he 
will send the “ pamphlet,” we will give a notice in our 
“ Book Table.” 

The author of “The Past,” who dates from “ Cayuga 
county,” is informed that her poem is not “ The Past” to 
which we alluded. 

The author of “ Alice Goldsborough” is requested to 
furnish the conclusion of his story. We never acceptan 
article “in part.” 


a ~ Oe — 


The following are accepted ;—“ Journal of Rush Tour- 
niquet,” “The Wager; or, the Two Wedding Rings,» 
* Jeannie Douglass,” “ Life of Clara Clinton,” (if the con- 
clusion equals the, beginning.) “ Reply to A. C. J.” “ The 
Sailor’s Adieu to his Wife,” “Hopeless Love,” “To the 
Faltering Soul,” “ The Beauties of Nature,” “ Nil Despe- 
randum,” “ The Young Heart’s Aspirations,” “ Death of 
a Young Lady of Sixteen,” “To my Mother,” “ Lines,” 
“ Absent Friends,” “ An Invocation,” “ Stanzas,” “Toa 
Fair Cousin,” “The Omen,” “A Bouquet of Flowers,” 
and “To Mary.” A long list, but hardly a tithe of the 
number received during the last few weeks. Some few 
others on hand may be accepted next month. We have 
not leisure to examine them now. 
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THE CLERGY OF AMERICA. By Joseph Belcher, 
D.D. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. A very 
neat volume of nearly 500 pages, containing the sayings 
and doings of the most distinguished divines of the 
country. The selections have been made with appa- 
rent care and a desire to do good, and no one can read 
the book without being both interested and benefitted. 
The anecdotes are numerous and choice. 

MERRY-MOUNT. A Romance of the Massachusetts 
Colony. James Munroe & Co.. Boston. A rich, rare 
and racy production by an anonymous author, but one 
who need not fear to let his name be known. The work 
reminds us of the Shakspeare novels, being written in 
the quaint old English style. The typography and ge- 
neral execution of the volume are above praise. They 
do get up handsome books in Boston, and the publishers 
of this book are not even there excelled. The author 
states in his preface that he withheld its publication, 
fearing it would not interest the general reader—but we 
think he will find his fears groundless. 

THE FIRST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS. A 
Tale of 1673. 

THE YOUNG PATROON; OR, CHRISTMAS IN 
1690. A Tale of New York. 

We have received these two charming volumes, 
which introduce us familiarly to life and character in 
the olden times. We acknowledge the obligation with 
gratitude, for we have been delighted with their perusal, 
and can heartily recommend them to a careful reading. 
Our readers will find a fund of pleasure in each volume. 

THE CATHOLIC ALMANAC FOR 1849. PF. Lucas, 
Jr., Baltimore. W.J. Cunningham, Philadelphia. Aside 
from its value as an almanac, it embraces a mass of 
information interesting to all classes and conditions of 
society. It forms a book worth preserving in a library. 

THE CATHOLIC WEEKLY INSTRUCTOR. A 
new name given to the * Boys’ and Girls’ Catholic Ma- 
gazine,” so long published and so successfully by Mr. 
Wm. J. Cunningham, No. 104 South Third Street, Phila- 
delphia. It is ably conducted and very neatly got up. 

THE HAUNTED MAN. A Story for Christmas. By 
Charles Dickens. Harper & Brothers, New York. We 
do not like this story so well as the other Christmas 
stories by Dickens. It has, indeed, more philosophy 
in it, but not so much of honest interest to the great mass 
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of readers. It will be a mystery to those who do not 
read it very carefully, and will not please the majority. 
It is, however, admirably written. Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton have it. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE AC- 
CESSION OF JAMES II. By T. Babington Macau- 
lay. Harper & Brothers, New York. At last we have 
a history of England, written in modern times, worthy 
of the name and of a!l confidence. Ever since the an- 
nouncement of this book it has been looked for with 
great anxiety, and its appearance fully sustains the ex- 
pectations formed of it. The first volume is out, and is 
a magnificent book, both as to its contents and its style 
of execution. The author is worthy of his subject, and 
the subject of its author, and this is more than we can 
say for most books. 

THE YOUNG CADET. By M@®. Hofland. Henry 
F. Anners, Philadelphia. One of those old standard 
stories, so interesting to old and young—wriltten as no 
one but Mrs. Hofland ever wrote. It is a neat and cheap 
edition. and worthy of patronage. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUX- 
TON, BARONET. With Selections from his Correspond- 
ence Edited by his son, Charles Buxton, Esq. Heury 
Longstreth, Philadelphia. A handsome volume of over 
500 pages, embellished with « fine portrait. This book 
will be warmly greeted by the admirers of the distiu- 
guished man whose character it delineates, and is 
deeply interesting also to the general reader, as it brings 
before him one of the noblest men who ever dwelt on 
earth, both in his private and public character. No one 
can read this book without being benefitted by it. ‘Ihe 
publisher should be applauded and amply repaid for 
getting up such books. 

TALES EXPLANATORY OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS. William J. Cunningham, Philadelphia. A 
very neatly bound volume, containing several very in- 
teresting tales, by the authoress of “Geraldine.” The 
book will be interesting to the general reader. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—his Autobiography, with a 
Narrative of his Public Life and Services. By Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld. Harper & Brothers, New York. Now 
publishing in seria! form, to be completed in eight par s, 
and to form a volume of some 550 pages, splendidly i!- 
lustrated with numerous designs by Chapman. The 
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paper, type and engravings, added io the intrinsic value 
of the contents, to say nothing of the character and ta- 
lents of the distinguished editor, insure one of the most 
elegant books ever published in America. 

HISTORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By 
Jacob Abbott. Harper & Brothers New York. Another 
of this charming series of historical works, written as 
only Mr. Abbott can write, and got up as only these 
publishers get up books. They should be put into the 
hands of children instead of the usual trash that custom 
has sanctioned. 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. For the Use of 
Schools. Translated from the French by F. G. Skinner. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. A neat and convenient 
little manual for those interested in the subject, and 
worthy of all confidence from the reputation of the 
editor. 

ROSE AND GERTRUDE; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS 
WEDDING. Translated from the French of Rodolph 
Toppfer. Stringer & Townsend, New York. A charm- 
ing story by a new author, whose works are rapidly 
winning an enviable notoriety. it is for sale here by T. 
B. Peterson. 

OUTLINES OF A NEW SYSTEM OF PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By J. W. Redfield, M.D. J.S. Redfield, New 
York. G. B. Zieber, agent, Philadelphia. A handsome 
pamphlet, illustrated by numerous engravings, indicating 
the signs of the different mental faculties. The author 
is entertaining and instructive on a most interesting 
subject. 

THE SPHERE AND DUTIES OF WOMAN—A 
Course of Lectures. By George W. Burnap. John 
Murphy, Baltimore. For sale by J. Fullerton, 57S 4th 
st., Philadelphia 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN ON THE CULTI- 
VATION OF THE MIND, THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER, AND THECONDUCT OF LIFE. By 
George W. Burnap. Same publisher, and for sale as 
above. 

These are new editions of these most excellent works, 
which have received the unqualified commendation of 
all classes, sects and characters. Too much has not 
been, and cannot be said, in their praise. They are as 
popular abroad as at home, and are destined to remain 
what they have already become—standard books. If 
every man and woman in the land would read them, ani 
live up to their precepts, the author might regard himself 
asthe greatest reformer of the age. The copies sentus 
are bound in the richest style, which they truly deserve, 
and are not only valuable presents, morally speaking 
but elegant ornaments for the drawing room or library. 
We know of no publisher more particular in the style of 
his publications. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Henry F. 
Anners, Philadelphia. Mr. Anners has published beauti- 
ful editions of the Prayer Book, bound in various styles, 
from the plainest to the most gorgeous, and of all sizes, 
with or without illustrations. Every taste can be grati- 
fied from his assortment. Mr. Anners, we believe, is the 
only one who publishes the Lessons in the same volume, 
a fact that should be known. 

SIR THOMAS MORE—His Life and Times illus- 
trated from his own writings and from Cotemporary 
Documents. By W. Jos. Walker. Fielding Lucas, Jr., 
Baltimore. 

SIR THOMAS MORE—A Selection from his Works. 
By W.J. Walter. Same publisher. 

The first volume is charmingly written, worthy of the 
subject and the accomplished editor. The second con- 
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tains, among other selections, the celebrated “ Utopia,” 
which no one can read without pleasure. They are very 
neatly got up in uniform style, and do great credit to the 
enterprising publisher. Wecannot too strongly recom- 
mend these two volumes to our readers and the world at 
large. : 

THE YOUNG PILGRIM: OR, ALFRED CAMP- 
BELL’S RETURN TO THE EAST. By Mrs. Hof- 
Jand. Henry F Anners, Philadelphia A new edition 
of this charming tale, to match the “ Young Pilgrim” no- 
ticed in anothercolumn. Mrs. Hofland’s writings are so 
well known that it is useless to praise them, and we 
only recommend this particular edition to our friend, 
who are buying books for children. 

STORIES FOR HELEN. By Miss Eliza Leslie. 
Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. A collection of delight- 
ful little stories, by one of the ablest writers of this or any 
age. Asa book for children it is unexcelled. 

THE ORPHAN BOY, AND OTHER TALES. By 
Mrs. Sherwood. A very little book, with very litle sto- 
ries, for very little children, cheap, entertaining and pro- 
fitable. Buy it, old ones, for the young ones. 

HISTORY OF MARYLAND; From its First Settle- 
ment in 1634, to the Year 1848. By James McSherry.— 
John Murphy, Balumore. An elegant octavo of over 
400 pages, beautifully printed and bound, and illustrated 
with numerous portraits. The body of the work isa 
plain, simple and succinct history of the State, written in 
a charming style, and inspires confidence from the inter- 
nal evidence of its authenticity. The appendix em- 
braces matters of great antiquarian and historical inte- 
rest. The author will be as successful in his new field 
as in his old one, and this book must become a standard 
one. Every native of Maryland will, of course, possess 
acopy. and no public or private library in the country 
should be without it. The history of every State shouid 
be written in the same way. Much credit is due to the 
enterprising publisher for the very handsome style in 
which he has presented this volume. It may be had in 
this city of J. Fullerton. 57 South 4th street. 

ETIQUETTE AT WASHINGTON: Together with 
the Customs adopted by Polite Society in the other Cities 
of the United States. By A Citizen of Washington.— 
Same publisher, and to be had as above. A neat little 
brochure, invaluable to those who are not aw fait in the 
matters of which it treats. It can be carried in the vest 
pocket and resorted to when occasion requires. 

CAROLINE HENSON ; OR THE PIOUS ORPHAN 
GIRL. By N. J. Keefe. This is a charming litle story, 
intended for the young, but which may be read profitably 
by persons of all ages. 

THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. Edited by 
Rufus W. Griswold. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. We 
noticed this elegant book cursorily in our just number, 
and refer to it again to speak particularly of its mechani- 
eal execution. It is one of the most splendid books ever 
published in this or any country, in its typography, pa- 
per, binding and illustrations. In comparison with the 
other books of the same character, it, of course, must be 
judged by the peculiar tastes of each individual. We 
think that some of the authors might, with propriety, have 
been left out, and that others who are omitted entirely 
should have a place. An editor, however, cannot hope 
to please everybody. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THE REV. THOS. 
CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. Vol. V. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. We have received the Fifth Volume ofthis 
edition, being the second volume of the “ Sabbath Scrip- 
ture Readings,” which fully sustains the character of the 
previous volumes. 
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FLOWERS OF LOVE AND MEMORY. By Mrs. 
Anna H. Dorsey John Murphy, Baltimore : J. Fullerton, 
Philade|phia. 

THE ORIENTAL PEARL ; OR, THE CATHOLIC 
EMIGRANTS. By Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. Same pub- 
lishers. 

Mrs. Dorsey’s writings are so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to renew their praises here. Some of 
the sweetest poetry in the English language is contained 
in the first volume mentioned above, and the latter is one 
of the most beautiful and touching stories we ever read. 
They are bound in a style of the greatest magnificence, 
and illustrated with fine engravings. We recommend 
them confidently to our readers. 

THE CATECHISM OF THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT. Published by command of Pope Pius the 
Fifth. F Lucas, Jr., Balumore. This translation is 
made by the Rev. J. Donovan, Professor of the Royal 
College of Maynooth. It is a volume of intense interest 
to the ecclesiastical scholar and reader, and cannot fail 
to interest all classes and sects. It is neatly got up in 
octavo form, and is the best edition we have yet seen 

THE HOLY BIBLE, translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate. F. Lucas, Jr, Baltimore. Mr. Lucas publishes a 
very neat edition of the Bible,and also of the Testament, 
bound separately or together. For cheapness and neat- 
ness we cannot recommend a better edition 

THE SPIRIT OF BLESSED ALPHONSUS DE 
LIGNORI ; A Selection from his shorter Spiritual Trea- 
tises. F. Lucas, Jr. Baliimore. 

THE LOVE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST — 
By St. Alphonsus Lignori. Same publisher. 

THE WAY OF SALVATION. By the same author. 
Same publisher. 

VisITfs TO THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENTS, 
&c. Same author. Same publisher. 

Four beautiful little volames, filled to the brim with 
delightfully devotional thoughts, by this charming au- 
thor. They are books that can be read by all classes 
and denominations, with pleasure and profit. The typo- 
graphy and binding are worthy of al! praise. 

THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. By Charles But- 
ler, Esq. 

THE AMERICAN LADY. By the same author. Pub- 
lished by Hogan & Thompson, Philadelphia, 

Two charming little volumes, embodying a vast 
amount of useful information. They are complete manu- 
als of etiquette, and, withal, sure guides in all the situa- 
tions and circumstances of life and society. Having 
learned their precepts by heart, no young man or wo- 
man need go astray. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH, as contained 
in her Personal Recollections, with Explanatory Notes ; 
and a Memoir, embracing the period from the close of per- 
sonal recollections to her death. By L.H.J.Tonna. M. 
W. Dodd, New York. The writings of this gifted and 
lamented authoress are as familiar as are Bibles, and 
deserve all the favor they have met. The editions of 
Mr. Dodd have been the best issued in this country, and 
are remarkable for their accuracy and neatness. The 
present volume is a beautiful specimen of printing and 
binding, and is embellishedwith a fine portrait. 

THE RUBY. A Present for all Seasons. Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. A beautiful volume, containing 
eleven superb engravings, with letier-press by some of 
our most brilliant authors. A present that will do for 
Valentine’s day. 

THREE YEARS AFTER; or, a Sequel to the Myste- 
ries and Miseries of New York. By the indefatigable 
Ned Buntline. The interest of this work is well sus- 
tained. It is a highly wrought story, and none, we pre- 
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sume, but the author can tell how it is to terminate. We 
confess an anxiety upon the subject. 

MRS. ELLET’S WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. Third edition. Baker & Scribner. 
The rapid sale of two large editions of this work, and 
the appearance of a third at so early a period, show that 
it enjoys a popularity commensurate with its merits. 
Indeed, the universal interest felt in the subject is likely 
rather to increase than diminish. The matrons of our 
country’s heroic age have no less claim to our regard 
than the heroes who have received their meed of justice 
in history. The exhibition of their influence, their trials, 
suffering and devotion in domestic scenes of the Revo- 
lation, admits us to the home life of the patriots, and 
shows the working of the principle through the mass, 
the growth and diffusion of the love of freedom in the 
community, the energy that flashed forth so gloriously in 
the prominent minds of that period. We have a better 
knowledge, therefore, of the feeling and spirit of those 
days from a history of the women than from that of the 
men, and this work fills a place in American literature 
occupied by no other. Offering, as it does, a new source 
of interest and knowledge in our national history, and 
touching a new chord in the nation’s heart, it must be a 
standard work and have a wide popularity. We have no 
little pride in having been the first to present to the pub- 
lic some of these interesting memoirs. The Lady’s Book 
may be said to have been the nursery of the first plants 
from which so stately a growth has arisen. 

NEW MUSIC. 

I love thee, oh, Clori. Words by W.J. Wetmore, M. D. 
Music by Signor de Begnis. 

I love thee tenderly. A Duettina. Words by same. 
Music arranged from Donizetti by Signor de Begnis. 

When tosad music silent you listen. Words by Thomas 
Moore. Music by Signor de Begnis. 

We have received from the author these three beauti- 
ful productions, published by Firth, Pond & Co., New 
York The first is beautiful beyond conception: we 
can vouch for it. having heard it in private from the Sig- 
nor’s own lips. They are all worthy of his high reputa- 
tion, and will prove treasures to our musica! friends. 

We have heretofore noticed the “ Musical Library,” 
published by J. W. Moore, at Bellows’ Falls, Vt. We 
have received the fifth number, and cannot but com- 
mend it, as the editor has had the good taste to republish 
the Christmas Hymn published in the Lady’s Book for 
December last. 

Messrs. E. Ferrett & Co., No. 140 South Eighth Street, 
have sent us the following new pieces, published in thetr 
usual beautiful style. It is worthy of especial notice 
that they sell their publications for ove half the usual 
price, though in execution it is second to none. The 
following pieces are worthy of especial notice, and we 
can recommend them confidently to our friends, viz:— 

The Affection Waltz, with brilliant Variations by Cze- 
ring. 

Paris Polka Quadrilles—as taught by Mr. Whale. 

Polka from La Fille du Regiment. It could not but be 
beaatiful. 

Lovely Night. 
Words by J. H. Tully. Music by Mark Lemon. 
sweet. 

The golden sun’s departing ray. A Scottish ballad. 
Words and music by Thos. A’Becket. A perfect gem. 

Jeannette and Jeannot. The Conscripi’s Departure. 
Words by Charles Jefferys. Music by Charles W. Glo- 
ver. One of the sweetest songs ever in print. 

Messrs. C. F. Hupfeld & Son, Nos 10 and 12 South 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia, have sent us 


A Ballad—sung by Madame Vestris. 
Very 
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Réverie pour le Piano, par H. Roselien. 

Liberty—a Waliz—by S. Ehriich. 

They are both magnificent studies, worthy the reputa- 
tion of their distinguished authors, and are got up in 
beautiful style. Our friends will find at their establish- 
ment a fine collection of the choicest music and musical 
instruments. 

Messrs. Firth, Pond & Co., of New York, will please 
accept our thanks for the following new publications, 
viz:— 

The Celebrated ‘‘Olga” or Princess Waltz, by Jullien. 

The Nightingale or Bird Polka, by Edward L. Hime. 

The Ivy Green Quickstep—an impromptu on Russell’s 
air—by J. . Dyer. 

Dombey & Son Quadrilles, by Mr. John Macfarren. 

My Mother's Love. A Ballad—by H. K. Sweetiand 

Florence. A Ballad from Dombey & Son—by Charles 
Jefferys. 

We could not recommend a more delightful selection 
to our friends. They are all beautiful. 

The same publishers have also sent us Wetmore’s 
« Fairies’ Offering,” which we have heretofore noticed. 
It is a splendid gift book, worthy both publishers and au- 
thor, and will win for the latter even greater considera- 
tion than he already enjoys. God prosper him! 

We are indebted two Mr. Miller, of No. 329 Broadway, 
New York, for a handsome selection of his recent pub- 
lications, which we have only space to notice briefly, 
viz. :— ; 

Five excellent songs by W. J. Wetmore — 

The Willow at the Well. Words by Geo. P. Morris. 

The Song of the Gipsy Girl. Words by the composer. 

‘Tis Time to Part. Words by ditto. 

Farewell, my Native Hills. Originally published in the 
Lady’s Book. 

The Voice of God. A sacred piece. 

Also, When through the torn sail. 
Heber—music by Wiliiam Roberts. 

Mary at the Saviour’s Tomb—arranged as a quartette 
by G. Siigreaves. 


Words by Bishop 


I Love You. By George Holman. 
Jeannette and Jeannot. A beautiful thing, from the 
French. 


Annie Laurie. The sweetest ballad and music on re- 
cord afier * John Anderson.” 

Empress Henrietta Polka. By Herr Weise. 

Saratoga Lake Polka. By the same author. 

Let's be Gay. As sung by the Sable Harmonists. 

The Christy Quadrilles, comprising the best Ethiopian 
Melodies 

From M. A. Fiot, 196 Chestnut street, we have re- 
ceived— 

Galop Russe pour Piano par F. Liszt—a brilliant 
affair. 

Gems of Linda di Chaumouniz—arranged by Ferd. 
Beyer. Good, of course. 

Styrienne Originale,par Jules Schulhoff. Magnificent. 

Charles Martel Quadrille Chevaleresque, par Henri 
Bohiman. 

Aymon Galop, by A. M. Canthal. 
and good. 

Eglantine Polka, by F. Burgmuller. 

Oh, *tis sweet to remember. Words and music by 
Samuel Lover. 

I would I were a child again, Music by Knight. 

For a small collection we could not recommend to our 
musical friends a more choice and satisfactory one. 
They will be pleased with every piece. 

Messrs. E. K Johnston & Co., Sixth street above Chest- 
nut, have sent us the following pieces, all of which we 


From Balfe’s opera, 
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can recommend, but have room only to give the titles. 
If cheapness be a desideratum, we would refer our read- 
ers to the “ People’s Music Store.” 

Four brilliant Polonaises, by Count Ognisky. 

Memento Polka, by John H. Taylor. 

Gov. Kent's March, by Gung’l. The popular march of 
the day. 

The John Donkey Polka, by Stoltz—with an engraving. 

Gazelle Polka, by E. Hauser—arranged by J. Bellak. 

Bella Waltz, by Francois Hunter. 

The Keystone Quickstep, by Charles Czerny. 

The Jolly Old Crow,by James Bellak—with an en- 
graving. 

Sweet Rose of Caroline. An Ethiopian Ballad. 

The Fairies’ Revelry. Words by Paul, music by Flir- 
lich. With a characteristic engraving in tint. 


OUR MUSICAL ARTICLE, 


Since our January number, we have been favored 
with the performances of Mr. Fry’s Italian Opera troupe, 
or, rather, a portion of it, on alternate nights, The sca- 
son opened with the favorite opera of Linda, Monsicur 
and Madame Laborde in the principal characters. This 
being a character that Madame Bishop has made pecu- 
liarly her own, in this city, at least, many were disap- 
pointed in Madame Laborde’s personation of it, and none 
who have heard both can deny that, asa matter of acting 
merely, (including the taste and propriety displayed in 
dress,) Madame Bishop is entitled to superior praise. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that Madame Bish- 
op did not give us the real Linda, or, rather, that much 
ofthe music of the composer was omitted, and interpola- 
tions made, which, though not destroying the original 
character of the opera, rendered it a very different affair 
from the true representation by Mr. Fry’s troupe. The 
second act, in particular, was scarcely recognizable, 
owing to the unwarrantable deviations of Madame Bish- 
op. We say unwarrantadle, for we object in toto to 
all such omissions and interpolations, as unjust both to 
the composer and to the audience. When we go to hear 
Norma, we expect and wish to hear Norma. When we 
expect to hear Linda, we wish to hear Linda, and the 
whole of Linda, and not Chevalier (Heaven bless us!) 
Bochsa’s “ Guadalquiver,” and what else he may choose 
to introduce. For this one thing we think Mr. Fry en 
titled to great praise. He gives us the original music. 
Madame Laborde sang exquisitely, and was well sus- 
tained by her husband, Signorina Patti, and Novelli. We 
never heard Patti to better advantage, and with the deep, 
round, rich tones of the latter, no one can help being de- 
lighted. He is doubtless the best basso we have, or have 
ever had. 

Linda was succeeded for one night by Lucia, every 
part of which was admirably sustained, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Raimondo. We regard this as one of 
Madame Laborde’s best characters. The favorite ter- 
zetto was performed divinely, and rapturously encored. 

Lucia was followed by Norma, and here we think Ma- 
dame Laborde’s genius shone triumphantly. We had 
no fears of her perfect success, in spite of the prognostics 
of Signor Benedetti, and well did she sustain the expect- 
ations formed. When we say we never saw or heard a 
better Norma, we say a great deal, for we have heard 
them all. Her “ Casta Diva,” and the other test pass- 
ages, were given with perfect precision and delightful 
effect. She also looked and acted the Norma to per- 
fection. 

We have now no hesitation in pronouncing her the 
best artiste in the country, in all respects, and perhaps 
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the best we have ever had. Long may she remain with 
us, to gladden our hearts aad to fill the treasury of the 
enterprising manager. 

The splendid opera of “ Ernani” was performed during 
the whole of the third week, the celebrated Truffi, Pe- 
relli, and Novelli, in the principal parts. All fearsof an 
emeute proved groundless, and the Signorina was re- 
ceived with all the kindness that characterizes Philadel- 
phian audiences. She seemed in some little trepidation 
at first, but as she became convinced of the character of 
her reception, she rose to her best efforts, and was fre- 
quently rewarded with immense appinuse. This opera 
was exceedingly attractive, and drew full and appre- 
ciating audiences every evening of its performance. 

We rejoice that we have at last operatic performances 
on which we can depend. From the manager and mu- 
sical director, down to the chorus. al! ie in perfect keep- 
ing. We deem Mr. Fry’s movement no longer an ex- 
periment, but a settled destiny 

Altogether, we have had a musica! month. Strakosch 
has concerted, Madame Bishop ditto, and the various 
musical societies ditto, ditto. 

Among the best performances, out of the opera house, 
have been those of the Germania Musical Society. simi- 
lar to the Steyermarkischers. They gave several con- 
certs, which were well auended. By many, this band is 
preferred to that of the Steyermark, and we have heard 
good judges pronounce them superior even to Gung’!’s 
company. 

The Moravian Singers have also given several con- 
certs, and their various attractions have drawn gvod 
houses. 

Before another number, we trust to have the pleasure 
of again hearing our particular favorite, Mr. Dempster, 
who, we understand, wil) give a series of concerts. 


Oor January Numper — We have been obl ged to re- 
print this number; hence the delay in filling orders. In 
fact, the rush for the Book this season, and we mention 
it gratefully, has been so great that we could not, with all 
our efforts. working night and day, with ali the clerks 
that we could press into the service, enter the names fast 
enough. It was a pleasing dilemma; but we are getting 
the mastery over our letiers, and now begin to see our 
way clear. The edition for February and March has 
been enlarged to correspond with that of January. Our 
subscribers will ali be served. but they must have a litle 
patience with as—all our promises will be kept. 

Several misunderstandings seem to have taken place 
with those that send for clubs. We expressly state, as 
plain as types can, that with clubs we only give the 
plates—the option to take the plates or newspaper is only 
given to $3 subscribers. A club of twelve for $20, re- 
duces the Lady's Book to $1 66$. yet some persons have 
been hard-bearied enough to ask us to throw ina Dollar 
Newspaper, which would leavs 66} cts. for twelve num- 
bers of the | ady’s Book. And again, twelve copies for 
$20 is the most in any case that we will give, and yet we 
are sometimes asked for a compensation to the person 
sending the club. The terms are eleven copies for $20, 
and a copy to the person sending the club. 


Our Marcu Nomeer.—It was predicted by some who 
were interested in so doing. that the beauty and utility 
of the Lady’s Book could not be so kept up as to equal the 
January number. But by many members of the press, 
and by private individuals. the February number was 
said to have exceeded that of January. Our opinion 
is that the present number exceeds both the others. 
In the first place we have two mezzotints, one of 
which we feel no hesitation in saying has never been 





equaled, the other possessing a quaintness of design 
which we are sure will recommend it. A steel plate fol- 
lows—then a fashion plate with extras— music, and one of 
Arthur’s * characteristics,” the Vill» ge Horse Block —the 
new Episcopal church in this city. These are the prin- 
cipal embellishments—a host of others will be found in 
the body of the book. We have various novelties in pre- 
paration, which will be given from month to month. 

We forbear publishing any more complimentary let- 
ters and notices for the present, simply because we have 
no room for them, they flow in so fast. Once for all, la- 
dies and gentlemen, we gratefully thank you for your 
kind appreciation of our efforts. We intend to make a 
Lapy’s Boox, and one that every head of a family may 
saf-iy pince in the hands of hx children to read—we 
were about to say friends; but no! let them subscribe. 

To the lady in Florenceville, who has sent us a sub- 
seriber in adduion to her own, that the “ Book” may be 
received without folding, we say sbe has fulfilled her 
part and done well both for us and herself. Will not 
every lady. where there is only a single subscriber at 
her post-office, do the same ? 


We published in our last a letter from a gentleman in 
Knoxville, Tenn., who claimed to be the oldest subscriber. 
This honor is disputed by a lady in Macon, Geo.. who 
says she has every number of the * Book” from its first 
pubtication, and has been a subscriber all that ume. On 
turning to our ledger, we find itto be so. We shall send 
her something pretty one of these days. 


The Georgia Chronicle and Sentinel has not only co- 
pied the whole of Arthur’s sketch of “ Butter is Riz,” but 
they have copied the engraving also—and very well 
They have an artist among them. 


they have done it. 


Tus Lapy’s DoLtaR Newspaper, which is given gratis 
to $3 subscribers to the Lady's Book, lately published 
in one number Dickens’ Christmas story of the * Haunted 
Man.” For this work in London, the author is said to 
have received $25,000. Our readers get it for about two 
cents. 


Sometrutne Uservn To EveRY HovsexeePrr.—Mr. W. 
F. Draper was employed by the publisher to apply apre- 
paration of his, known as “ Rowley’s Enamel Varnish,” 
to all his picture and looking-glass frames. The use of 
the varnish is to preserve the gilding. and enable you to 
have the use of your glasses and pictures during the 
You may wash them the same as you would 
common painting It improves their appearance and 
adds to their durability. ‘The great advantage to house- 
keepers is, that they need not hide the beauty of their 
paintings at any season. The preparation will last for 
years. Mr. Draper has been very successful in this city, 
having recommendations from some of the first families, 
and also from the Academy of Fine Arts, where he has 
been employed to clean and restore some of the paint- 
ings, another branch in which he excels. We may 
mention here that many of our best pictures were cleaned 
and varnished by him, adding greatly to their beauty. 


summer. 


“ FoLtow your LeapEeR.”— We remember this play in 
our boyish days—we were often the leader then. We 
did not think we should always be the leader; but if our 
friends will watch the course of some of our magazines, 
they will see that we are bound to be the leader, and, 
what is more, to have followers. There is something in 
anagrams. We believe some person predicted Napo- 
leon’s destiny from the anagram of his name—ours forms 
this sentence, “ As I Jed, you go.” 
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Tue Five Ants tx Tas Counrry.—Messrs. Carey & 
Hart, in the production of their Gift, were the first to give 
an impetus to the fine arts in this country. For some 
time this kind of book has gone somewhat out of fashion ; 
and now the periodicals of this country, of which the 
Lady’s Book alwaysAakes the lead, foster the arts. Let 
any one look at the Lady’s Bookgrom its commence- 
ment to the present day, and he will see the constant im- 
provement it exhibits. We will venwwre to say that in 
twelve numbers of the Lady’s Book will be found more 
beautiful and appropriate engravings than in the finest 
annua! got up in this country, or imported from Europe. 
Yet the price of the Lady’s Book is only $3, for which 
@ person receives more fine illustrations and more and 
better reading, than in any three of the most costly an- 
nuals now published 


Coincidences are sometimes very extraordinary. 
There is one in our book for this month. The face of the 
right hand figure is the exact counterpart of a celebrated 
wyiter in New York, whose portrait appears in Reed’s 
edition of the “ Female Poets of America.” and the other 
is one of the most celebrated belles in this city. 

Some of our magazines state that we have only four 
fashions in the course of a year. The ladies of our city 
would present a very singular appearance — quite a 
uniform company—if they all adopted the same dress. 
We contend that there is a fashion for every month, nay, 
every week. It is notto be supposed that ail adopt the 
same fashion. Some take a portion of one month’s plate, 
and some another; one will take a sleeve, another a 
skirt, a third the bonnet, a fourth the waist, and so on. 
No, gentlemen publishers. the truth of the matter lies in 
a very smal! compass. You al! know that the fashions, 
as got up and colored by us, are the most expensive em- 
bellishment in the book. You would give them monthly 
if you dared to open your purse-strings, but you have not 
the courage to do it. If they were as cheap as your 
wood-cuts, then would there be no hesitation about it. 
However, pursue your course, and we will pursue ours. 
We will give a colored fashion plate every month, 


Miss Lestte’s new story, we are pleased to find, is giv- 
ing great sai.sfaction. Itis pronounced even more amus- 


ing than Amelia. 


N. P. Wiuts will give us, next month, the first of his 
Scripwral Poetry. 


“ The Architect.” published by W. H. Raulett, of New 
York. is a work which we can recommend to every per- 
son concerned in building, or about to erect a cottage. It 
is most beautifully got up, full in detail, and in every 
respect surpasses anything of the kind here or abroad. 

“ The American Architect,” also published in New York, 
is inferior only to Raulet’s Architect. 

We would feel pleased if our friends of the press would 
compare our engravings with those of any other maga- 
zine. and decide upon their merits, without any refer- 
ence to the fame a given artist may have already ac- 
quired. Present periormance is what the publie should 
judge of, and not of former “* high reputation.” 


The Model Cottages have been omitted in this number 
for want of room. Two will be given in our next. 

Ovr Music,—The music of the Lady’s Book is com- 
posed expressly for the work, and not bought at the 
stores (or twenty-five cents and then re-set. We besiow 
great pains upon this department. 


We shall be very happy when the postage on letters 
shall be reduced. Perhaps our correspondents will then 
pay their postage, and have their business attended to. 
We are sometimes accused of neglect for not attending 
to some matter, when it has afterwards been ascertained 
that the letier had not been received on account of the 
non-payment of postage. 


Artnur’s “ Cuaracreristics.”"—This series of embel- 
lishments, designed by Croome, have met with general 
commendation from the press. We shall give one in 
every number. The idea—as is usual with al! our em- 
bellishments—is original with us. The series will em- 
brace some peculiarity of every section of our country. 

When two or more copies of the Lady’s Book are sent 
to one town, they are not folded; when oue only is sent, 
it must be doubled. whereby the plates are somewhat 
injured. Has it never suggested itself to the only sub- 
scriber in a town, that by getting another subscriber the 
“ Book” may be received without injury? I will be 
like the quality of mercy, doubly vlessed. 

Our new Postrace Law.— Why will not our lady 
friends induce their husbands, brothers and others, to use 
their influence to have the postage on periodicals re- 
duced? There has for a long time been great injustice 
done tw periodicals in fixing the rate of postage ox one 
quality of printed matter greater than on another—and 
ladies by all means go in for the new coinage of “a 
GOLD DOLLAR ” 


We give another French ballad to our fair friends for 
translation. The article has great value in our eyes, as 
it was one of the last articles we received from our de- 
ceased friend, Professor W.J. Walter. 


BALLAD.—LA FEUILLE MORTE. 
PAR JACQUES ARNAUD (1690). 


“ De la tige detachée, 
Pauvre feuille desséchée 

Od vas-tu?”— “ Je n’en sais rien; 
L/orage a brisé je chéne 

Qui fut mon seul soutien, 
De sa consiante haleine! 

Le zephyr ou I’ Aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me proméne 
De la forét & la plaine, 

De Ja montagne au vallon. 
Sans me plaindre ou m’effrayer, 
Je vais, o va toute chose— 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 
Et lu feuille de laurier!” 


NEW RECEIPT FOR TERRAPINS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


In buying terrapins, select those only that are large, 
fat, and thick bodied Put them whole into water that is 
boiling hard at the time, and (adding a little salt) boil 
them till thoroughly done throughout. Then, taking off 
the shell, extract the meat and remove carefu'ly the sand- 
bag and gall; also the entrails, which are disgusting, 
unfit to eat, and are no longer served up in cooking ter- 
rapin for the best tables. Cut the meat into pieces, and 
put it into a stew-pan with the eggs. and sufficient fresh 
butter to stew it well. Let it stew till quite hot through- 
out, keeping the pan carefully covered that none of the 
flavor may escape ; but shake it over the fire while stew- 
ing. In another pan, make a sauce of beaten yelk of egg, 
highly flavored with Madeira or sherry, and powdered 
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nuwneg and mace; and enriched with a lump of batter- 
Stir this sauce well over the fire, and when it has almost 
come toa boil, take it off. Send the terrapin to table hot 
in a covered dish, and the sauce separately in a sauce- 
tureen—to be used by those who like it, and omitted by 
those who prefer the genuine flavor of the terrapin when 
simply stewed with butter. 

This is now the usual mode of dressing terrapins in 
Maryland and Virginia, and will be found superior to 
any other. 

No dish of terrapins can be good unless the terrapins 
themselves are of the best quality. It is mistaken eco- 
nomy to buy poor ones. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE FOR 
MARCH, 1549. 


lst Figure—Walking dress of palest drab cashmere, 
an entirely new costume. The skirt is composed of 
gored breadths, made to fit the form without plaits. The 
front of the dress is in a single piece, narrow at the waist 
and widening again on the bust. Thisis ornamented by 
narrow folds of the same, tacked on with three rather 
large silk buttons, the same color as the dress. A small 
cape reaches a little below the shoulder. Sleeves tight 
and plain. A rich Indiascarf is thrown carelessly around 
the form. 

A bonnet of broad Leghorn braid, with a quilling of 
ribbon around the inside of the brim, tulle cap. and the 
strings of the same color. A double ribbon cape, the 
edges pinked, and smal! bouquet of fine field flowers 
upon the outside. 

2d Figure-—Morning dress of pink cashmere, with a 
smail satin figure or dot. The front breadth, extending 
from the hem of the skirt to the shoulder, in one piece— 
confined at the waist by a graceful ribbon girdle. A ribbon 
quilling surrounds the entire dress, and similar trimming 
heads the small pockets, encircles the throat, and finishes 
the sleeves. Cap with a small, round crown, encircled 
by three rows of broad lace. A border of straw-colored 
ribbon in neuds. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 


The gored dresses, of which we give the prettiest style, 
gain little favor as yet among our ladies, except for 
morning dresses. It is not a fashion upon which many 
would venture, without it had first received the stamp of 
popular approval, since it displays the figure boldly, and 
the advantage gained from flowing drapery is not parted 
with without regret by all true lovers of good taste, and 
female grace and elegance. 

We do not say the fashion will never again become 
universal. In all probability it will eventually do so, but 
we hope the extreme is still afar off The last rage, of a 
profusion of jupes. sufficient in number and stiffness for 
a Dutch frow in the time of the Knickerbockers, was 
equally unpardonable, for every line of the figure was 
then lost. At present a medium has been attained, but 
many there are who will not be content to “ let well 
enough alone.” 

Several of our fashionable dresemakers have already 
introduced narrow skirts, with large plaits, and a few 
gathers at the back of the corsage. It is new certainly, 
but gives an air of stiffuess to a tall person particularly 
—that is anything but agreeable. The corsage, or waist, 
has been gradually shortening for some months past, and 
many dispense with a pointed bodice altogether. 

Scarfs will be universally worn the ensuing season, 
mostly made of the same material as the walking dress, 
if it be silk or cashmere. If the first, it is lined with 
white, or some gay Florence silk ; the last are bordered 
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with satin ribbon of the same color, tacked plainly on, 
several rows across each end. 

Long, full scarfs of tulle, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“silk illusion,” are quite the rage for evening dresses. 
They have an airy, elegant effect, and are particularly 
suited for the opera. 

We begin our n@eces of full spring costumes next 
month. 


ETIQUETTE OF TROUSSEAU. 
No. 1. 

Trousseau, as most of our readers are aware, is a 
French term signifying “ bride’s clothes”— anything be- 
longing to or composing a part of a bride’s wardrobe. A 
nun’s clothes are sometimes spoken of under the same 
title, bat we Americans recognize it only in the sense 
first given. 

Custom, from time immemorial, and in every part of 
the world, has sanctioned the habit of renewing, or of, 
at least. adding to a woman’s wardrobe, when she is 
about to take upon herself the new duties of a wife. In 
some countries it has its origin in the fact, that an entire- 
ly different style of dress from that of the young girl’s is 
worn by all married women Sometimes, as of old in 
Scotland—this extends no further than removing the 
snood, or band, from the hair—in others a complete 
change of costume is effected Then, aguin, it is a part 
of a maiden’s dowry, and anciently formed no incon- 
siderable portion of her worldly possessions. Family 
pride was thus gratified, and the trowsseau often lasied 
the lifetime of the bride; parts of it, as brocades and 
laces, descending to the next generation. The origin of 
this cusiom is based upon most reasonable, or, rather, 
most natural motives. That the bride should not go un- 
adorned to her new home, and that for years, at least, 
she would need little or nothing from her husband's 
purse for her individual expenses—not until the novelty 
of the new protection had worn off, and she had come to 
regard dependence upon her husband as a tie between 
them 

It is perfectly natural that for atime the young wife 
should feel a hesitancy and delicacy in these matters— 
and thus far we commend the preservation of this custom 
among us— where few maidens have other foriunes than 
“their faces,” loving hearts, and, in fine, themselves. 

As the little girl once said, as an excuse for her wish 
to marry—“ Why one’s of so much consequence when 
one’s a bride, and they never have so many new dresses at 
any other time.” 

Bat there is the danger of excess in this as in all other 
fashions—so much so, asofien to cause the remark simi- 
lar to that made by Mrs Hollyoke, in one of Miss Les- 
lie’s graphic sketches recently published in our “ Book” 
—“T never could imagine why certain young ladies, 
when they are going to become brides. must be provided 
with enormous quantities of wearables, as if they had 
been bare of clothes all the preceding part of their lives, 
and never expected to get any more after their mar- 
riage.” 

It is this abuse of an excellent custom, towards which 
we shall most particularly direct the attention of our 
young lady friends, and, at the same time, we shall en- 
deavor in future chit-chat to point out to them those arti- 
cles which should be renewed, and the additions which 
their position would render desirable—every bride being 
expected, for the time, to go much into society, and fre- 
quently ina new circle of acquaintances, where, good 
breeding to the contrary notwithstanding, she is often 
severely criticised and remarked upon A trath which 
is confessed blushingly, fur the credit of our sex and of 
American society. Fasuion. 
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THE LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 
EDITED BY FANNY LINTON, “ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS.” 

This Ladies’ paper is pac -snrg twice a month, and contains as much reading in two numbers as a forty- 
eight page magazine. It is given gratis to $3 subscribers to the Lady’s Book. The publication of entire 
English Annuals is now going on. Now is the time to subscribe. 

A new Novel by Lady Blessington, written for the London Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, will be commenced 
as soon as we get through the Annuals. There is no paper offers so much good reading and so appropriate 
for ladies as Fanny Linton’s Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. One copy one year, $1—six copies, $5. Address 


L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


For Three Dollars-we will send the Lady’s Book, containing more reading than any other monthly, and the 
Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, published twice a month, which contains as much reading as any of the $3 peri- 
odicals of the day—making three publications in one month—-or, if preferred to the newspaper, we will 
send Miss Leslie’s Novel of Amelia, and any three of Mrs. Grey’s or Miss Pickering’s popular novels. 

For Five Dollars we wil] send two copies of the Lady’s Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber. 

For Ten Dollars we will send five copies of the Lady’s Book, and a copy to the person sending the Club, 
and a set of plates to each. 

For Twenty Dollars, eleven copies of the Book, and a set of plates to each subscriber, and a copy of the 
Book and a set of plates to the person sending the Club. 

For One Dollar we will send the Lady’s Book five months, and for 25 cents any one number. Postage to 
be paid on all orders. 








Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The premiurns are to be taken only as we offer them—no changing plates for Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 
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Certainly a great Advantage—a Dollar saved and a Newspaper gratis. 
Subscribers who do not pay in advance have to pay four dollars for their year’s subscription. Those who 
pay in advance not only save one dollar, but get the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper in addition—making one hun- 
dred and twenty pages of reading received in one month—an advantage that is offered by no other magazine. 
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ARE AGENTS AWARE 
That a more favorable opportunity is offered in the Lady’s Book to realize a handsome yearly income than 
by any other magazine in the country? It is acknowledged to be the most popular work of the day, and our 
terms ard now even more liberal than they have been, since we have found out that our cotemporaries have 
altered theirs—they supposing that we, with our immense edition, could not afford as favorable terms as they 
could. ‘We believe that more subscribers could be obtained for our magazine even at a Jess commission than 
any other, but we will not be undersold. We require the best of references—and to save trouble, they should 
be endorsed by the postmaster of the town where the applicant resides. Address 
L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia: 
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“‘AMELIA,"? BY MISS LESLIE. 
This beautiful novel can be had by remitting twenty-five cents (post-paid) to L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 
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REPRINT OF JANUARY NUMBER. 


The second edition of the January number is now ready, and all new subscribers can be supplied at once. 
The delay heretofore in supplying orders was unavoidable, as it was impossible for us to keep up with the 


demand. 











Messrs. Walter, Tucker, Welsh and Pease, 


are the eminent engravers who superintend oyr Pictorial Department. With such artists as these, we defy 
competition. 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


This old established paper is published weekly at $2 per annum—four copies for $5, nine copies for $10, 
fourteen copies for $15, and twenty-one copies for $20. Address 
DEACON & PETERSON, Philadelphia, 


NEAL’S SATURDAY GAZETTE, 


edited by C. J. Peterson and Mrs. J. C. Neal, is published on the same terms to single subscribers and clubs 
asthe abeve. Address 
C. J. PETERSON & CO., Philadelphia. 


SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


sized Dollar Paper now published, gives seven copies for $6, twelve for $10, twenty for $16, 
$20, thirty-three for $25, forty for $30, and fifty for $35. Address 
A. SCOTT, Philadelphia. 


Three copies of the Lady’s Book and one copy of the Saturday Evening Post or Neal’s Gazette will be sent 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
% Any person wishing to receive the Lady’s Book and Lady’s Dollar Newspaper for $3, must send the 


money direct to the publisher. They cannot be furnished together when paid to an agent. 08 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS are informed that the LADY’S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER is not continued to them 
with the LADY’S BOOK unless the subscription of the latter is paid in advance. It is sent af ¢ prémiam to 


those who pre-pay for the year. 
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TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA PAG 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES OF READING MATTER MONTHLY TO THOSE 
WHO TAKE THE LADY'S BOOK AND LADY'S DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


1. WO MEZZOTINT PLATES. 
UNRIVALED AND NUMEROUS EMBELLI 


1. THE LOST DOVE, an exquisite Mezzotinto, by A. B. Watters. 

2. DUSTING CUPID, a humorous Mezzotinto, by WaLmstev. 

3. A STIFF BREEZE, a line engraving, y Morton. 

4. FASHION PLATE, NEW STYLE OF DRESS, COLORED, by J. I. Pras 

5. FASHIONS FOR CAPS, SLEEVES, APRONS, &c., eleven engravings, by Frost. 

6. MUSIC—“ Oaxtanp Gattopape!’’ Composed expressly for “ Godey,” by Miss ¥. Henry. 
7. THE VILLAGE HORSE BLOCK, designed and engraved by Croome. : 
8. ST. MARK’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, engraved by Hincxtey. ' 

9. HEALTH AND BEAUTY, six engravings, by Kzrty. 
10. EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX, two engravings, by Kemvy. 
11. ILLUSTRATION OF ANCIENT FRENCH FASHIONS, by Texrer and Lawrie. 

12. FASHIONS FOR LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES, two engravings; by Kerry. 

13. CROCHET WORK, by Kerry. 14. COTTAGE FURNITURE—five engravings. 
15. CORNER FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 


In all, Thirty-five distinct Engravings. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS.—MARCH, 1849. 


The Lost Dove, by Marion H. Rand, 159 The Gossips of Rivertown; or, Lessons of omy 
Teresa’s Eyes, the Spanish, 159 by Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, 
The Angel of our Home, by Rickerd ¢ Coe, Jr., \ 

An Evening Reverie, by 
The Gold Fever, by H. T. Tuckerman, 
A Stiff Breeze, by Julian Cramer, 
Hints on Equestrianism for the Fair Tins, 
ceed to the Land, by Charles P. 

e Furniture, 
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The Wedding Day, by Henry William Herbert, Begs »» 160 
translated 


Gobelin om the French 
Anna T Waser ” idea 165 
pasting Cupid, by Kate Sutheriand, 168 
imothy Peuigrew’s Wife’s Husband, by Miss Leslie, 169 
The Unegheated Visit, by D. E. Wilson, 175 
The Magician, by Nilla 176 


Brigadier-General William A. Washington, by Kirk- Heal and Beauty, 
177 


wood, 
Farewell—To a False One, by “Lily of Egypt,” 12 
— ip Dower oe as [sank ms the Phenemena of Life, by 
183 


D. D., 

The Risae oe Sy Ollecr We Wendell Holmes, 184 
Friend, by Sarah Josepha Hale, 185 
‘Alexander, 189 
oes Masks Gun 190 

The Certain Executioner, from the French of Boi- 
leau, 190 
The Rebellion of Absalom, by W. Gilmore Simms, 191 
American Characteristics, by 7. S. Arthur, 193 
—— of Love to the Spirit Land, by Caroline sti 


A Geach’ of the History of Female Costame, from 
the death of Louis Xv. to ourOwn days, by 4 on 
Mantuamaker, 





The Work Table, 

Latest Fashion for Head dresses, 
To One Afar, by Grace Greenwood, 
Winter, b Sidney Dyer, 

Notices of the Fine Arts, 

Editors’ Table, 


Notices of New Music, 
ba 4 be enay ay 

a par Jacques : 
New Receipt for Te ins, By Miss Lesiie, 
Description of the ion a 
Chit Chat u — Philadelphia ons, 
Etiquette of Trousseau, 


AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


ont can feel but little commiseration for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon 
nts himself as an agent for the Book. Its pS grap + omc by is, indeed, an inducement to 


= . James, No. 1 Harrison St 
by iomee B. Set, J. T. Dent, T. © teh Pres Preteviek's. 


is our General Trave' mt for the Sronmen ents States, assisted 
Hawse, John W. ling Age 


. Stevenson, 
Perrin Locke, who are each furnished with a certificate of agency by H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the 


city of Cincinnat Ohio, under the seal of office. 


the Southern and South- 


E. James, 182 South Tenth Street, gy is our General Rags ny 
western States, assisted by James K. Whi eet Weld O. P. Stem, John AGrola 'T. 8. Wetnmea Toke Onl. 


lins, James Deering, Albert C. Wellington, 
jegeasy | by Richard Vaux, Esq., he or 


Charles E. Mustin and M. F. Taylor, who are each furnished with 
M. Ler, Esq., present Recorder of the city of Philadelphia, 


M. Lzwss, of Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted 


Ww. A. Preace, for Ivania. 
Joun Namo, for Canada and West. 
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given + seal of office by Ric Richard Vaux, of 
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whose dbstinhaliedaly aig coueiaiies find it 
» we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts due 


us the heavy per ceniage we have to pay our agents for the trouble and expense of 


that subscriptions not paid ‘n 


within the year are charged at four dollars, to defray 
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LADY'S BOOK, ° 


EDITED BY 


MRS, SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, & L. A. GODEY. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A MAMMOTH PAPER. 


DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART AND AMUSEMENT. 














war This Paper now contains from one-fourth to one-half more than the generality of Two Dollar ge 
City Weeklies. 








J. Bayard Taylor, Grace Greenwood, T. 8. Arthur, &c., are regular correspondents to the Post. We expectto publish, 
ina cf oy thrilling novelette by Mr. Arthur, called “The Child Stealer”—also a novelette by R. Phipps, Esq., 
called “ Harry Benson; or, the Events of Twenty-Four Hours.” 

Nearly every week, one or more portraits, or pictures, are laid before the readers of the Post. 





TERMS.—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3 if not paid in advance. For $5 in 
advance, one copy will be sent three years. 

TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but mistak- 
ingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for clubs—to be sent in the city to one address, and 
im the country to one post-office. 

Four copies, - * * 7 a al 7 . 

_ «“ " (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - 
“ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - 1500 

Twenty “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - ~ - 200 « 

ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book or Graham’s Magazine, for 
FOUR DOLLARS. 

The money for clubs must be always sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
large, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. Address 


DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
(> Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper. with a list of our terms, in their editorial 
a a be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to an exchange for the current year, shall receive 
our thanks 
N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 
publishers by letter, post-paid. ; fying 


$5 00 per annum. 
10 oo” “ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tax Sarvrpay Posr.—We have to congratulate our friends Edmund Deacon & Henry Peterson, upon the elegant 
appearance of their enlarged paper, which is now the very pear! of the literary weeklies. The literary reputation of the 
Saturday Post is widely known, and its circulation has been steadily increasing. It has our sincerest wishes for 
its success, for we think i: has done much toward correcting the taste of newspaper reading public.— Phil. American. 

Tas Satrvrpay Eventne Post is now the best paper of the kind that comes under our observation.— Franklin Dem. 

. The original and selected articles of the Post are generally better than those in any other paper. If any of our readers 
wish the best general weekly in the country, we say subscribe for the Post.—Syracuse Democrat. 

The Posr may justly be called the handsomest, best and cheapest paper in the United States— Niagara Iris. 

The Posr always ranked among the best family newspapers of the country, and now that it is decidedly the largest 
and most handsome, will soon take the Jead of its cotemporaries.— Reading Gazette. 

Tux Post is one of the few literary papers of the day, in the columns of which discrimination is made as to thé moral 
character and tendency of the literary matter published. — Alleghany Ad 

The Posr came to us last week onteae eight mortal columns, and looking most splendid! There is no question but 
that it is the dest family newspaper publi in Philadelphia.— Northern Democrat. 


Sa y Evenuve Post.—This old and splendid weekly has recently been enlarged to the genuine mammoth size, 
alengement, | is now ons of the raciest and mest original weeklies ever 


has Sarton and spirit since its e 
issued in the U. States, or the world. The amount and variety of talent employed on its columns, when we consider 
its extremely low price, are really surprising.— Philadelphia Sun. 
Asa family journal, it is surpassed by none with which we are acquainted.—Independent Delawarian. 
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